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I50,000 meals a year 


pre af - to feed the hungry. 


8) Oe e8.8 eee 
ote aS Ps 5000 hungry, 


homeless men are 
fed and given shelter, 
each year at 


St. Christopher's Inn. 





Lest you be forgotten, the Friars, in gratitude ee} 1~0 2 


for your generosity, will have a set of fe 


Gregorian Masses (a mass each day for ER} th, “thf, nie iP e} 
thirty days) said for the repose of your isi sii ple i es: 
{ae} Grayy, | ee} 
soul immediately after your death. Pl ion Ae, Ps 
If you would like to know more about (S sai sisi [ey 

{ S33] “evotion ,-. ove fogs 

this work, we will be glad to send you [ the Fi aa ey 
Hes] Steroieg WES # 5 ves fey 


a booklet on the St. Christopher’s Inn. faz) itera vow, 
Send bond subscriptions to the Father 
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General, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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This Month 


Interest In Unity. The Ecumeni- 

cal Council called by Pope John 
XXIII, together with the Pope’s out- 
standing interest in those outside 
the Church, has encouraged discus- 
sion of the question of religious 
unity throughout the world. This 
month the first of our lead articles, written by John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., of 
the Catholic World, reports on a trip made “among the Orthodox in the 
Near East. In the second article Paschal Angell, $.A., himself a convert and 
now on the staff of the Chair of Unity Apostolate at Graymoor, reports on 
the current interest in unity among American Protestants. Page 4. 





Convert Story. Frederic O. Davis, former editor of the Anglican maga- 
zine called The Dome, tells of his conversion. Page 12. 


Harlem Parish. Perhaps nowhere in the world do people of various 
racial backgrounds live together more naturally than in New York City. 
In Fringe Parish in Harlem DeSales Standerwick, S.A., gives his impres- 
sion of a visit to a Harlem parish run by the Capuchin Fathers. Page 14. 


Montreal’s Big Mission. During Lent of last year, Cardinal Leger called 

for a mission to take place through his entire archdiocese. Under the 
motto “God is our Father,” thousands of priests and laymen prepared for 
the great event. Before the mission was over, Mass had been said in fac- 
tories, railroad stations, and airplane hangars. Lauchie Chisholm writes 
about it from Montreal. Page 16. 


[) NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP:‘Six Week Memo.” Robert T. 


Reilly illustrates some of the reasons for Lenten sacrifice. 


. “Facing the Moonlight Problem.” Edward M. Ryan balances the pros 
and cons of a current question. 





At St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Among the speakers at the Chair of Unity 

Devotions from January 18-25 will be Bishop John J. Wright of Pitts- 
burgh, Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan of Bridgeport and Monsignor John J. 
Dougherty of Seton Hall University. Pictured above in front of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral is Fr. Romanus Dunne, S.A., who is in charge of the arrange- 
ments for this Octave. Devotions will be at 8 o'clock each evening. 









Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


NOVENA 


To 
St. Anthony 


“The sea obeys and fetters break, 
And lifeless limbs thou dost restore, 
While treasures lost are found again, 
When young or old thine aid implore.” 


(Responsary of St. Anthony) 


Your petitions and 
thanksgivings are 
read and placed 
at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony in the 
Friars chapel on 
the Mount of the 
Atonement 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





For Sixty Years 

Dear Father: Enclosed find five dollars 
I promised St. Anthony for a favor re- 
ceived and for thankfulness for all the 
wonderful help he has given me all my 
life. I began honoring him when I was 
thirteen and now I am seventy-three but 
he never failed me whenever I asked his 
help. Mrs. B. M. 


Grace of Conversion 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a money 
order for $10.00 which I promised to the 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal if my hus- 
band would receive the Sacrament of 
Baptism before anything happened to 
him. He has been sick since last June 
and in the hospital for two months. 

He was baptized Jan. 9th, received the 
Sacrament of Penance, Extreme Unction 
and received his first Holy Communion 
Jan. 10th, and was confirmed Jan. 11th, 
so you see he has been blessed by our 
good Lord. I have prayed for this grace 
for him for so many years. I also prom- 
ised the Blessed Mother that I would 
ask you to have it published in THe 
Lamp. Thanking you for all your prayers 
and wishing you God’s blessing on your 
wonderful work, I am Mrs. F. P. 


Legal Matter 

Dear Father: Sometime ago I sent you a 
check asking you to pray to St. Anthony 
for my intention, promising publication 
and another check to match if my favor 
was granted. 

I am most happy to tell you that my 
prayer and yours have been answered. 
It was a legal matter and our powerful 
intercessor did not fail me. Your phrase: 
“Helper in Necessities” really means all 
that it says. T. N, 


During Christmas 
Dear Father: During the past Christmas 
holidays at a resort town, I left my purse 
in a public place. I promised St. Anthony 
I would contribute five dollars to his 
burse if it was returned. It was turned 
in to some very amazed policemen who 
notified me. St. Anthony is truly one of 
God’s greatest miracle workers. 

Mrs, ©. 71. P. 


Recovered 

Dear Father: Please accept this check 
for five dollars and publish for the great 
favor which St. Anthony has granted us. 
My sister-in-law, an expectant mother 
with heart trouble, developed pneumonia 
and the flu. The doctor said only a 








miracle could pull her through and ve 
all truly believe it was—as she is out >f 
the hospital now and doing well. We ae 
so indebted to St. Anthony as he his 
always seen us through. May God ble;s 
you in your great mission work. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. Mcl). 


Watch 

Dear Father: Some months ago I lost a 
valuable watch which had been given ‘o 
me by my husband. I promised St. An- 
thony if he returned my watch I wou'd 
send $25.00 in his name and have this 
letter published. It was truly a miracle 
the way St. Anthony returned my watch 
to me. 

I’m enclosing my monthly sponsor 
offering for five dollars in order to ful- 
fill my promise to St. Anthony, who has 
helped me so often. H. & 


St. Dymphna 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find a two 
dollar money order for bread for St. 
Anthony’s poor. This is in thanksgiving 
in honor of St. Dymphna, Our Blessed 
Mother and St. Anthony for recovery 
from a nervous depression from which 
I suffered about a month. I love your 
Lamp magazine and I read it as soon :s 
it gets here. I thank you for the prayers 
in my behalf. May God bless you ail. 
Mrs. I.M. 


Family Problem 

Dear Father: The enclosed check for « 
Meal Bond is a promise to God for 
answer to prayer. I prayed for seven 
months with the help of St. Jude and 
Rita to settle a serious family problen. 
At first I prayed hopefully and tl 
urgently and then desperately and 
spairingly until a few weeks ago whe 
changed my attitude in prayer and as! 
the sweet Infant Jesus to help me acc 
the situation if it was for our good < 
lo and behold! the miracle happe: 
overnight—an answer to my prayers. ( 
be praised! Please print this in 1 
Lamp if possible to help others neve1 
give up praying and accepting G 
will. God bless you and thanks for y 
prayers. M. 
Prayer Book 
Dear Father: I promised publication 
Our dear Lady and St. Anthony wo1 
find my prayer book which was lost 
a big public building. Three days la 
the book was returned to me. St. Antho 
never fails. Mrs. A 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worricd 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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MHucompleted 


A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
pri:sthood. Is your patron saint among 
tho-e listed below? You are invited to 
horor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
ad\ ‘nce to the priesthood. 


fonor your favorite Saint 


Family $ 2 00 
> es 636.38 
IA, Mass., $1. 00; MM, $1000.00; "o JK, 
$4.00; Mr. & Mrs. TF, N.J., $5.00. 

nthony 





Mass., $1.00; | N.Y., $50.00; 

$2.00; MP, Mass., $1.00; Mrs. 

Miss FB, 'O., $2.00; EM, 
N-Y., 


$1.00; Mr. and Mrs. ‘ os Sl. 00: Miss 
N.Y., $1.00; Mrs. GS, Cal., $2.00; 

Mrs. SF, Del., $2.00; Mrs. JB, N.Y., 

N.J., $3.00; MH, Pa., $7.50; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mass., $5.00; KW, Wis., $2.00; Mrs. V., N.J., 


ady Of Perpetual Help _...._..____._ 3821.80 
Cal., -00. 
Dymphna & Peregrin 3398.47 
and Mrs. CD, N.J., $4.00; Miss AW, N.Y., 
C Mrs. MM, N.Y., $1.00. 
Lady Of Miraculous Medal _..______ 2941.45 
r. and Mrs. CL, N.Y., $5.00. 
Lady Of Faith aeeetel — 33.00 
SD, La., $2.00 
Christopher eateasabs ws 72.90 
FN, O., $20.00. 
Philomena 646.00 
am., Pa., $1.00. 
Jude aad — asia 1860.02 
CF, Wash., D.C., $2.50; Mr. DC, Mass., 
Mrs. HR, N.J., -00; Mrs. 
$1.00; Mrs. CK, Va., ; MM, Vt., 
Miss MV & HM, Fla., $5.00; Mrs. RB, Pa., 
5, Ill., $5.00; RD, Miss., $2.00. 
Saints TPES Ee 
CG, N.Y., $5.00; DF, N.Y¥., $25.00. 
Immaculate Conception = 
Mrs. IA, Mass., __ 31. 00; AW, N.Y., $4.00. 
Father Dr ‘ eanianaina 
Mr. WN, N.J., $5. 00. 
John The "Baptist 








E -, $10.00; Miss “MC, “Va., $10.00; 

M, P.R., $5.00. 

Our Lady Of Lourdes tl 

Pius XII ‘s . 

Venerable Catherine Tekawitha 3 

St. Joseph - 

Mrs. ED, N.H., $5.00; Mr. JL, Ind, $4. 00. 

Our Lady of La a a 49.00 

Infant Of Prag 669.59 
’ “$1. 00; Miss FB, O., $2.00; Mrs. 
-00. 


Maria Goretti __ = . 796.60 

. Minn., $10.00; JF, Pa., "$10.00. 

Pius X . 4379.98 
4333.91 


-00. 
Our Lady Of The Atonement _.___.- 4298.54 
St. Bernadette 
St. Francis Xavier .- 
Blessed Martin De Porres _ 
St. Matthias =" 
Sacred Shoulder 
gk eee 
SS. Michael & Honora 





st. Margaret of Scotland - a8 
Our Lady Of Fatima — siciievaaiiog 1404.00 
EM. N.Y., $2.00. 

Rey Spee 991.75 
St. Patrick 1002.03 








Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However. each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 








THE THREE PRIESTS pictured above—Fathers Adrian, Wilfrid, and 
Jude—are Registrar, Rector, and Master of Clerics at Graymoor’s 
St. Pius X Seminary. Their duty is to care for the intellectual 
and spiritual development of the young Friar-clerics who are 
pursuing their goal toward the priesthood as Graymoor Friars. 

A vocation to the priesthood is usually indicated not by 
extraordinary internal feeling nor by extraordinary external 
“holier-than-thou” attitudes. It is usually indicated by a right 
intention plus fitness for the chosen life. 

This fitness will be first of all, physical. The seminarian 
must have the physical health and integrity to carry out the 
work he will be one day given as a priest. 

A second type of required fitness is intellectual. The semi- 
narian must be able to pass the courses of teaching which will 
enable him to attain to a state of knowledge and culture suitable 
to priests in the particular country where he is destined to labor. 

A third, and most important, type of fitness is spiritual. In 
the seminary various works of piety are scheduled which 
strengthen the moral character of the young seminarian. 

Our benefactors supply the money and gifts which enable 
us to build our seminaries and to maintain them. In_ this 
way they too—together with our Superiors and Teachers 
—are partaking in the great task of leading men 
to the altar of God. Tt 
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The Chair of St. Peter is said to be the Chair of Unity because, through St. Peter, unity is preserved in the Church of God. It was to 
St. Peter that Christ said: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock | will build my Church” 


ROME'S 
CALL 


TO UNITY 


Council in preparation for the Ecumenical Cou 


Among the Orthodox 


by JouN B. SHEERIN, C.s.P. 


Beirut in Lebanon is a listening post for inter- 
national news. Here you can learn the inside story 
on many events that have happened in Europe or 
the Middle East. Sometimes you can gather informa- 
tion here about important events even before they 
happen. This crossroads of the world is in a special 
way an ecumenical listening post. Many Catholic 
and Orthodox leaders live in the city or its suburbs; 
others are constantly passing through from Rome or 
Athens or perhaps from Jerusalem or cities of Syria. 
It was in Beirut that Athenagoras of Istanbul, chief 
patriarch of the Orthodox, in mid-October announced 
that the Orthodox churches would soon hold a 
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announced by Pope John. 

Some months ago His Excellency, Bishop E 
tace Smith, O.F.M., Vicar Apostolic in Beirut, 
vited me to come to Beirut to interview promin< 
prelates about the progress of the movement 
reunion of Christians. Thus I had the privilege 
accepting the Bishop's gracious hospitality a 
of meeting many Greek Catholic leaders. Bei 
Orientals themselves, the Greek Catholics know t 
mind of the Orthodox and are acquainted with t 
problems that loom large on the ecumenical horiz 
from the Orthodox viewpoint. From Beirut [ fl 
on to Jordon, Israel, Greece and up to various cot 
tries of Europe. By the time I had arrived back 
New York, I had talked to Patriarch Maximos IV 
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the Greek Catholics, Cardinal Agagianian of the 
Armenians, Patriarch Meouchey of the Maronites, 
the Melkite Archbishop Hakim in Haifa, Bishop 
Gad of the Greek Catholics in Athens, the Latin 
Patriarch Gori of Jerusalem, Bishop Suenes of Mal- 
ines and many European theologians. 

' was pleasantly surprised by the spirit of opti- 
mivm and hopefulness about reunion that I found 
everywhere. My informants did not report any start- 
lin. and radical developments but they did remark 
on the gradually improving climate of Catholic- 
Or .0dox relations. They noted especially a greater 

iness on the part of Catholics to listen to the 
Or n0dox and to try to have a sympathetic under- 
sta’ ding of their point of view. 

ly visit with Patriarch Maximos was an unfor- 
get able experience. During September he makes 
his home high up in the mountains in a little town 
naried Ain Traz, about 15 miles out of Beirut. On 
the way you pass through sleepy villages peopled 
wit 1 Arabs and Druses, the narrow streets crowded 
wit 1 donkeys, sheep, goats, and boys carrying pan- 
nies on their heads. The Patriarch, about 84 years 
oli greeted us warmly and vigorously. In response 
to ny questions about reunion, he began immedi- 
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ately to extol the virtue of charity and to point. out 
the need of the virtue in dealing with the Ortho- 
dox. In June Pope John had created the Secretariat 
for the Union of Christians and the Patriarch was 
supremely happy over this fact, but he felt that much 
remained to be done in bettering our relations with 
the Orthodox. 

In effect, the Patriarch said that the attitude of 
Catholics to the Orthodox in the past has been too 
belligerent. We have been telling the Orthodox that 
they are in error and that they must admit it and 
return to Rome. But the Orthodox themselves, ac- 
cording to the Patriarch, do not see it that way. 
They feel that they are orthodox and that they have 
the truth. Therefore we must listen to them with 
charity and sympathetic understanding rather than 
prolong the sterile polemics we have engaged in 
during the last few centuries. They have substan- 
tially the same faith as ourselves the same sacra- 
ments and they share with us the same heritage of 
martyrs. They deserve a hearing. 

In Jerusalem I spoke with an Orthodox Patriarch. 
His Beatitude, Patriarch Yegheshey of the Armenians 
welcomed me and spoke freely about the whole 
question of Christian reunion. He does not expect 





effort at unity will be in vain unless they be the saving principles upon which the Church was first founded by Christ. Until the 
end of time the Church must be propagated by the followers of the Apostles 
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Relations between the Catholic Church and those outside the Church 
have been made better by the recent visit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Rome 


any immediate results from the Pope’s Ecumenical 
Council but he does feel that the Council will pave 
the way for important developments later on. He 
told me that the Armenians have long desired re- 
union and he expressed the opinion that the real 
differences between Catholics and Orthodox are not 
theological at all but rather cultural and traditional. 
The gap between Catholics and Orthodox, accord- 
ing to the Patriarch, is gradually narrowing. There 
was a time when the Orthodox tended to belittle the 
splendid organizational framework of the Roman 
Catholic Church and some of them regarded the 
Catholic Church as a bureaucracy without a soul. 
Catholics, on the other hand, often undervalued the 
mysticism of Orthodox religion and felt that it pre- 
vented the Orthodox Churches from making an 
impact on social and economic abuses of the work- 
a-day world. Today, according to the Armenian 
Patriarch, Catholics are beginning to develop a better 
appreciation of the mystical quality of Orthodox 
worship and the Orthodox are coming to realize the 
need of organization in attaining the spiritual goals 
of the Church in the modern world. 

We Catholics generally believe that the chief dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Orthodox are doc- 
trines such as the papal primacy, purgatory, the 
Immaculate Conception and the Filioque clause in 
the Creed. On my journey, however, I discovered 
that the question uppermost in the minds of Ortho- 
dox prelates and theologians is the question of the 
rights and privileges of bishops. Orthodox officials 
and theologians fear that if the Orthodox churches 
unite with Rome, their bishops may be required to 
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surrender some of their prerogatives and thereby 
lose the status and prestige they now enjoy. 

This is an issue on which we Catholics may mak= 
rash judgments unless we understand the Orthodox 
perspective on this question. We tend to think cf 
bishops in terms of their jurisdiction over a certai. 
territory called a diocese. The Orthodox bisho) , 
however, emphasizes the sacramental and spiritu: | 
nature of the episcopate deriving from the sacre | 
power he receives at the time of his consecration 
Then, too, he looks upon his prestige in the Orth« - 
dox community as a sacred trust that dates back t 
the days when the Orthodox bishops were leade 
of their people during Moslem persecutions. At an 
rate, many Orthodox leaders today feel that Ron 
wants to centralize its power in the Vatican an 
they fear that it would be a betrayal were they + 
surrender ancient rights just for the sake of reunion. 

While in Europe I met a number of Cathol 
theologians such as Pére Congar, Dr. Kung and Pro- 
fessor Thils. I learned that among European Catho- 
lic theologians there is a well-founded hope that the 
Ecumenical Council will restate certain Catholic 
doctrines. The trouble in the past has been that the 
Orthodox often misunderstood particular doctrines 
because they were not accustomed to the language in 
which the doctrines were expressed. For instance, 
some official Catholic teachings have been expressed 
in terms borrowed from scholastic philosophy with 
which the Orthodox were not familiar. A restate 
ment of these doctrines in language that the Orth 
dox will understand will help smooth the path 
reunion. I don’t mean to imply that the Council w 
adulterate Catholic teaching to please the Orthodox 
but rather that the Council will rephrase certain doc 
trines so as to communicate them to the Orthodox 
more precisely and completely. 

It would be foolish to ignore the many r 
obstacles that stand in the way of reunion. | 
instance, Bishop Gad in Athens asked me to look 
out his window at the foundations of his new cat) 
dral. He began to build the cathedral a few ye: rs 
ago but the Orthodox Archbishop of Athens p 
vailed upon the Greek Government to call a halt 
building operations. The grounds for the Archbi 
op’s protest was that it was unfitting to allow Ron 
Catholics to have a proselytizing center in a coun 
in which the Greek Orthodox Church enjoyed 
preferential status. Thus the cathedral has not pas: 
beyond the foundation stage. Yet Bishop Gad 
hopeful that the Greek courts will rescind the 
junction and he is moreover, in spite of all his tr: 
ble, optimistic about the success of the gene 
movement for Christian union. 

In brief, I found the mood of Europe and t 
Middle East, with regard to Christian reunion, « 
of optimism and hopefulness. My informants did ©: 
hazard the guess that the Ecumenical Council w: 
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perform a miracle to heal the ages-old schism. What 
they do expect, however, is that the Council will 
take steps that will help to improve the already 
genial climate of mutual respect and understanding 
that now prevails in Catholic-Orthodox relations. tT 


Armong Protestants 


by PASCHAL ANGELL, S.A. 


Recently I was enjoying an afternoon with a 
ister-friend of mine and his wife. The conversa- 
turned to the coming Ecumenical Council 

-d by Pope John XXIII and his efforts to reunite 

‘hristians in the one true Church. A great many 

estants are very conscious of the problem of 

disunity of those who call themselves Christian, 
look forward to the day when there will be “one 

k and one shepherd.” A decade ago we would 

have anticipated a visit of the Archbishop of 

iterbury to the Pope. Protestants recognize that 
reunion of Christians must take the Roman 
holic Church into account. A recent Protestant 

‘ment emphasized: “The Roman Catholic Church 

stitutes so large a part of Christendom that we 

bound to take it into consideration in our work 

Christian unity.” 

My minister-friend pointed out, however, that 
though we share a common knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the problem, we do not agree upon its solu- 
tion. Favorable Protestant reaction to the spirit of 
2ope John’s overtures is usually coupled with reser- 
vations about Catholic concepts of reconciliation. 
“It's a one-way street to you people,” my friend re- 
marked. “Your idea is: You Protestants become 
Catholics, and we'll be reunited!” 

i could understand his attitude. Catholics aren’t 
very democratic when it comes to the question of 
the one true faith. The faith is the faith. God made 
it. Frequently, the impression others get of our atti- 
tude is: Take it or leave it. Millions did leave it at 
the Reformation. 

During recent times, there are hopeful signs, I 
think, that point to a gradual reorientation of Prot- 
estant thinking towards more Catholic lines. In gen- 
eral, we may note the fact of so much good will, 
so many informal and friendly contacts and ex- 
changes of information between theologians of both 
sides, and so many public declarations of a desire 
for unity on Christ’s terms. In particular, three im- 
portant trends stand out in my mind as giving 
ground for hope. 

Che first is in the field of Scripture. Last winter 
I talked with a Catholic bishop from Europe who 
plans to bring out a version of the New Testament 
in ooperation with the predominant Protestant de- 
noi ination of his area. “We found,” he told me, 
“tht scholarship on both sides had reached such 
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agreement on the text and notes that separate edi- 
tions put out by each of us would be almost a dupli- 
cation. So we decided to put out just one edition 
for all.” Although this happy situation is not always 
the case, it does point up the fact that in recent 
years serious biblical scholarship among Catholics 
and Protestants has provided a fruitful field of 
friendly contact. Time was when each side used the 
Bible as an arsenal of texts to be hurled at each 
other in polemical argument. 

Catholics firmly believe that their faith is vindi- 
cated by the Scriptures. The Author of Catholicism 
and the Bible is the same. But nowadays the empha- 
sis has shifted away from argument in favor of study. 
I have heard Msgr. Skehan of the Catholic University 
of America remark on the close cooperation which 
he enjoyed with those Protestant scriptural scholars 
working with him on the famous Dead Sea Scrolls. 
A greater meeting of minds in the field of Scripture, 
one of the founts of revelation, is in the direction of 
reconciliation of Protestants and Catholics. 

Liturgy is another field where contemporary 
Protestantism tends toward what it once considered 
to be a Catholic abuse. Last Easter I visited my 
sister and brother-in-law. He is a minister, and I 
enjoyed ribbing my sister about the fact that she 
was hard at work making altar hangings for the 
Congregational Church. Touring the church, I spied 
a mite-sized Roman cassock and surplice hanging in 
the sacristy. What, I asked, was the meaning of 
this evidence of popery midst Congregationalism? 
Did they have altar boys now? Such things would 
have been the makings of a first class schism a few 


years ago. But now (Cont. on page 22) 
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The gap between Catholics and Orthodox has recently been 
narrowing. Today Catholics are developing a greater appreciation 
of the Orthodox 
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earliest historical records give no explanation for the giant standing stones such as those at 
Stonehenge, England. The motive for the construction was probably a religious one 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 


by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


Prehistoric rock formations. cave draw- 


ings and fossils assist us in tracking 


down the age of mankind. 


Prehistoric paintings in caves of France and Spain give us a good 
picture of contemporary animals as well as of the skill of the 
human artists 
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Y first glimpse of the strange stone ruins of 


Stonehenge on the wide and windy plaii 
of Salisbury in southern England was on 
dark September afternoon. Like Robins: 


Crusoe when he found the footprints on the san: 


I knew that the circles of enormous standing ston 


were man-made products and testified to the pres 


S 


ence of human beings. And that these human beinzs 


lived at a remote time. 

“How long ago?” I wondered. Some archeologi: 
trace the building of Stonehenge to Neolithic Brito 
who lived about 1,800 B.C. Their findings are su 
ported by astronomers and carbon 14 tests. 

Even older voices from the past are the paintin 
found in caves of France and Spain. The interest 
these ancient cave painters, if we may judge fr 
their art, was animals, particularly the horse, bis« 
reindeer, ibex and wild boar which were utiliz: 
for food and clothing. These ancestors of ours 4 
thought to have done their cave-decorating in t 
Old Stone Age about 6,000 B.C. 

How far back must we go to find man’s origi! 
ancestors? 

The science which delves into this question is 
branch of paleontology now called prehistory. 
searches out the earliest evidences of human bein 
as revealed by surviving fossil remains. 

Prehistory deals with man before the inventi: 
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of writing. Since man is distinguished from all other 
earth-creatures by intelligence, scientists count weap- 
ons, tools, paintings and buildings as bona fide evi- 
dence of man’s history. No chimpanzee has ever de- 
vised an arrow or painted a fresco. 
Where does man begin? 
In the year 1844 Boucher de Perthes dug up some 
ed flint stones at Chelles in France. Resembling 
ar-points or chisels, they were judged to be indi- 
ms of human work and of the presence of early 
1. For a hundred years since, prehistorians have 
1 trying to establish a chain going back to 
‘lean Man. 
One means of dating fossils and human tools is 
ugh the geological level at which they are found. 
the earth moves from one era to another, scien- 
assign the fossils or tools to a particular age. 


fo what age did the Chellean flint stones belong? 
Some scientists have assigned them to the Third Gla- 
cial period. That could put the date of the weapon- 
toting Chellean Man back at least to the year 
100,000 B.C. 

With the sudden announcement of these and 
other scientific discoveries about a century ago, 
it appeared to some people that there was a con- 
flict between what science taught about the origin 
of mankind and what the Bible taught about these 
origins. When Charles Darwin published the Origin 
of Species in 1859, a book advocating biological 
evolution, the apparent conflict became more com- 
plicated. 

Why more complicated? Take the fact which 
led to Darwin’s enunciating his evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. The world as we see it today is made up 
of a vast variety of living beings—animals and plants. 
How are we to explain the almost countless varie- 
ties of living beings? Was each type individually 
created at the beginning? Is each crow or porcupine 
the same today as when they were first created? 

‘ery few people today think so. They argue 
tha! there has been a development from simple and 
tud mentary plants and animals to higher and more 
complex forms. 

‘his sounds all right when it concerns only plants 

irrational animals. But when it concerns man’s 
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origin, more questions arise. Was man’s body spe- 
cially created at the beginning? 

To say that man’s body evolved from a more 
primitive form of life is not to say that “man came 
from the monkey.” It is to say that after a period of 
time, God would have infused a soul into a body 
which had reached a certain point of development, 
and that at that moment man makes his first appear- 
ance upon earth. * 

There is nothing to prevent an individual Catho- 
lic from accepting this evolutionary theory provided 
he believes that God as Creator started the process 
and intervened later to create man’s soul. 

What does the Bible teach about the origin of 
man? The principle accounts are found in the open- 
ing chapters of the book of Genesis. The opening 
verse tells about God at the beginning of time creat- 


Michelangelo’s painting in the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome portrays the creation of man by 
having the vibrant life-giving Finger of God 
touch the lifeless one of the first man 


ing heaven and earth. After having created all the 
things on the earth and in the heavens, the narrative 


then reads as follows: 


God said, “Let us make mankind in our image 
and likeness: and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, the birds of the air, the cattle, over 
ail the wild animals and every creature that crawls 
on the earth.” God created man in his image. In the 
image of God he created him. Male and female he 
created them. Then God blessed them and said to 
them, “Be fruitful and multiply; fill the earth and 
subdue it... .” (Genesis 1:26-28) 

A number of truths are clearly emphasized in 
these opening passages of the Bible. First of all, 
God is described as the one true Lord and Creator 
of all things. Secondly, He has created the world 
from nothing. Thirdly, man is made after God's 
image and likeness, and in this, as well as in his role 
of exercising dominion of all other visible creatures, 
man has a very special dignity. This dignity rests in 
his being made in God’s image and likeness—that is, 
in his being endowed with an intelligent soul. 

How did these basic truths of the Bible harmon- 
ize with the findings of the scientists? Was there a 
contradiction between the Christian view of man’s 
origin and the evolutionary view? 


The early champions of (Cont. on page 31) 
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EDITORIALS 


Facing The Future 


PAs Americans prepare for the inauguration of a new President, a period of several 
months of national stocktaking comes to an end. With campaigns and countings all 
over, the country faces the future with few great divisions. After our elections 
the tradition has been that criticism which during the campaign was destructive 
after the decision is reached becomes constructive. Moreover, despite the many 
different shades of opinion, we are united 1) in our support of the American 
democratic system and 2) in our common desire to meet the problems which face us. 

We remain locked in a total contest with the Communist system. Our friends 
and supporters disturb us when they question our judgment. We concern ourselves 
with the outflow of dollars. The Congo tries our understanding and patience. Laos 
perplexes us. Dr. Castro alarms us and distorts our motives. Great numbers of 
people in Latin America as well as in Africa look at us critically, and some say 
that we have failed them. 

In our own midst there are daily examples of Americans who do not yet enjoy 
all the guarantees of a free nation. Unlike the situation in South Africa, the 
American Negro is supported by the law of the nation in his quest for freedom. 
What must be overcome are customs which deny the law. 

The greatest danger will be that the free world may weaken in its opposition 
to the Communist threat. In certain quarters of Great Britian and among Canadian 
writers such as Blair Fraser, there seems to be arising a Nehru type of neutralism 
which could lead to a lack of confidence in the defense of freedom. 

This lack of confidence reminds us of the condition of France immediately 
before the second World War. It also resembles the do-nothing pacificism which 
arose in Britain before Winston Churchill called forth all Britain to defend free- 
dom. We admire Churchill and DeGaulle because of the courage with which they 
withstood threats against their land and their civilization. 

Such courage is needed now when the threats to western civilization become 
sharper and more insistent. What is borne out by the history of the past is that 
freedom is maintained only at the cost of perpetual vigilance and sacrifice. 






























Letter From Africa 


Instead of our own editorial on Africa, we decided, at the last moment, to use 
the following letter just sent to us by Fr. Charles G. Erb, S.V.D., of Rochester, 
N.Y., now a missionary in Yendi, Ghana,West Africa. 

"November 20 was a big day here. We laid the cornerstone for a new rectory 
Everyone who gave a shilling (about 14 cents) got his or her name on a list which 
was in turn placed in a pickle jar along with the picture of our beloved Pope 
John XXIII and a coin bearing the image of our President, Dr. Nkrumah. 

"Between the two Masses held on that day, the whole parish went in pro- 
cession to the building site. I prayed from the ritual and from Father Murphy's 
handy booklet, ‘Praying in Public.’ The stone was blessed and placed in position 
by our contractor. Right up to the last moment parishioners came forward with 
shillings to get their names on the list. I had told them how disgraceful it woul 
be, if—after a hundred years—the stone would be opened and their descendants woul 
not find their names on the list! 

"On Monday of the following week I had a very attentive catechism class ove! 
at the Yendi Middle School. I told the pupils about finger-printing. I said tha’ 
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everybody has a different pattern finger print and to me that was a proof for the 
existence of God. .Thus we had proof of God's existence on our fingertips. They 
found the whole matter quite intriguing. During the course of the morning the 
boys and girls must have had a dispute with the Moslems about the celibacy of 
Catholic priests, because one of the youngsters got up and asked: ‘Why don't 
priests marry?' I'm afraid my explanation of the priest wanting to imitate Christ 
as closely as possible left them wondering. For an African to die without 
descendants is a disgrace. That priests are content with spiritual fatherhood was 
incomprehensible. 

"The rest of the morning was spent studying Dagbane ,” which is one of Africa's 

x hundred languages (Ghana alone has 32). Fortunately many of the children have 
arned to speak English. 

"Converting Moslems and pagans in this area is difficult. We are working 

th the young people. Some of the elders threaten them with death if they 
ention an interest in the Catholic faith. 

"Tuesday morning I got a letter from Mr. Hansen, the veterinarian in town. 

wants us to help him have all the dogs in town inoculated against rabies. Not 
> long ago one of our school boys in Nsawam was bitten by a dog and died on the 

xact day predicted by the book. Fortunately we were able to baptize him before 
died. 

"On Wednesday morning I took my turn in our clinic (which is really our 

‘andah). I had about 110 patients: cases of eye infection, skin sores, mouth 
nd nese troubles now that we have the harmattan--that period of the year when the 
ist from the Sahara Desert saturates the atmosphere and makes us all feel as 
though we had hay fever. 

“Through Newsweek we got a rundown on the election returns. We Catholics 
ever here will have te pray that he does a good job. Otherwise those that don't 
like us in the area will blame us for everything from the high price of fish to 
the spring floods. 

“Our shack here is a veritable playground for lizards. Actually they are 
very useful, consuming thousands of insects daily. The same cannot be said about 
the three foot snakes (Ghana has 92 different kinds) which occasionally twist 
their way indoors. 

"I celebrated Thanksgiving evening with a good will tour around the American 
families in town, including the Presbyterian minister and his wife, and the 
Assembly of God missionaries. I omitted the Jehovah Witnesses because they do not 
like us at all! As I drove home I saw an old lady before me, with firewood piled 
high on her head. Coming closer I discovered that she was a leper; her face 
looked like a skull. I stopped and gave the poor soul a package of powdered milk, 
for which she profusely thanked me. 

"As I drove home I thought: Dear Lord, what can we do to convert all these 
people. To the right and left: pagans and Moslems .. . and they show no interest 
in us unless it is in our rice and our powdered milk and our corn meal which 
Catholic Charities gives us to distribute! All I could do was to give them my 
priestly blessing as I sped along." 


Film Classification 


PIn mid-December in Catholic churches millions took the pledge of the Legion of 
Decency. As Archbishop Boland of Newark said in a pastoral letter, "the taking of 
these pledges each year is a reminder to Catholics of their personal and social 
responsibility, i.e., that they must avoid objectionable films as occasions of 
Sin, and they must warn and defend the youth committed to their care against the 
moral dangers of the objectionable moving picture." 
Recently Hollywood seems to be more daring in its so-called "adult" films. 

In order for the moral life of children to be safeguarded, they should not go to 

vies classified as “suitable for adults." Moreover films in the "B" classi- 

cation as "morally objectionable in part," are not approved for anyone. 
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me, 








WAS brought up in a “High Church” parish 

in Boston, where the best in Anglo-Catholicism 

was presented. Catholic practices were taught 

and I firmly believed in the position upheld. 
What was this “High Church” position? It was that 
within the framework of Anglicanism there was an 
orthodox voice which taught Catholic truths and 
that such a voice was the “true voice” of Anglican- 
ism. This premise lulled one into accepting the oft 
heretical views of one’s superiors, plus the “branch 
theory” which alleged that the Church consisted of 
three parts: Anglican, Orthodox, and Roman. Ulti- 
mately, it was hoped that this view would per- 
meate the whole Anglican communion. With these 
views it was possible for me to proceed to ordina- 
tion. 

At an Episcopalian seminary in the United States, 
an Anglican college in Canada, and finally the oldest 
theological college in England, I pressed on in spite 
of unorthodox trends in the communion. It was easy 
to refute opponents by appealing to the “Undivided 
Church” and always with the thought: “We are 
right, because we uphold Catholic truths.” I became 
acquainted with the Church Unity Octave founded 
by Father Paul, S.A., of Graymoor. Soon I was an 
enthusiastic supporter of this prayer movement, and 
eventually I became secretary of the Christian Unity 
League in England. This group—which was world 
wide—adhered to the beliefs that were in the main 
favorable to the primacy of the Pope. There were 
nearly a thousand Anglican clergymen who desired 
re-union with Rome and accepted papal supremacy 
and nearly two thousand others who “sympathized” 
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with us. A key to my actions was that I took the tit 
“Papal Claims” literally. 
As the world wide, Protestant-inspired, Ec 


menical Movement advanced, many of us were busy 


opposing the Church of South India connecti: 
with the Anglican Communion. We hoped that 


“orthodox remnant” of Anglicans would be gathered 


to oppose this union with the various Protestai 
churches in India. This ecumenism envisioned 
“Coming Great Church,” and implied that no Chri 
tian body was at this moment complete. The Chur 
of Rome, of course, could not enter such a moy 
ment. Nor could the Anglican communion, had 
adhered to what it claimed to be. 


VHE year 1955 portrayed the Anglican character 
i] all clarity when the Convocation of Canterbu 
blessed the new Church of South India which w 
to be the parent scheme of other Protestant reuni: 
schemes. Basically, they are all attempts at reconc 
ing post-reformation ministries with the histo. 
episcopate. Anglican participation in these schem 
was destructive of any “Catholic Claims” which t! 
Church of England might have professed. The Lai 
beth Conference of 1958 did nothing to arrest tl 
trend. Rather, it quite logically (as I see it nov 
blessed these plans. The doctrine of the Chur 
thus displayed was heretical and many bishops p1 
claimed that their Church would eventually d 
appear in the “framework of the new Churc! 
Further, the heretical attitude towards Birth Co 
trol was given a unanimous blessing. 

Preceding this decisive conference, the vario 
“Catholic Societies” within the Anglican Comm 
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After founding an Anglican newspaper 


to spread Catholic doctrine within the Anglican 


Communion, the author became a convert in Rome. 


He is now studying for the Catholic priesthood 


A Spiritual Journ 


by FREDERIC O. DAVIS 


ion protested, in vain, and a newspaper, the Dome, 
was founded to spread Catholic Doctrine, to further 
the cause of reunion with Rome, and to gather a 
core of orthodox believers. The newspaper, inci- 
dentally, was my idea and my parishioners did all 
of the voluntary work: office, packing, mailing, and 


sO on. 


ATE in 1958, a Russian Orthodox bishop, Anthony 

Bloom, told a group of Anglican clergymen that 
their Church might well have an “historic episco- 
pate” but that it could not be claimed that they 
meant what the Church had always meant by Epis- 
copacy. No church could unite with another, whose 
orthodoxy was in doubt and whose belief in “priest- 
hood” was negative, and remain itself orthodox. 
Therefore, he stressed that the Church of England 
could not mean by these things what the Church 
meant. 

During these trying years one worked hard at 
the parish level—teaching the people, warning them 
against the dangers inherent in Protestant schemes, 
and always telling them of the need for re-union 
with Rome. But, without authority behind our ef- 
forts. it was a soul-destroying task. People could 
either “take it or leave it!” You were always sur- 
rounded by a majority of Anglican clergymen on a 
completely different tack. There were valiant clergy- 
men fighting this lone battle for what seemed _ to 
be the Faith. 


G VLY it dawned upon us that we were attempt- 
ing to revive something that had never before 
exist-d in England. There had never been a Church 
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Anglicans of orthodox 


in England that was not Roman and Catholic. What 
the Anglican authorities were doing was logical, in 
view of their separation from the center of Catholi- 
cism. We were the illogical ones. We had sincerely 
believed in our movement but it was always bereft 
of jurisdicition and authority. The official Anglicans 
were the real Anglicans. We were not. 

The Anglican communion is held together by 
more or less general adherence to the “Book of 
Common Prayer” and recognizes the formerly Catho- 
lic Provincial See of Canterbury as the center. The 
Lambeth Conference, which meets each ten years, 
is the “voice” of that communion. That is, at this 
meeting her corporate Episcopate voice their opin- 
ions on matters of doctrine and practice. The most 
recent Lambeth Conference, held in 1958, was vir- 
tually unanimous in the acceptance of Protestant 
Ecumenism and of Family Planning. That is “the 
voice” of Anglicanism to the Catholic or Orthodox 
observer. It is clear that it is a logical voice, logical 
in relation to its origins in the Reformation Settle- 
ment. The Protestant world is true to its origins in 


separation from Catholic unity. 


WHE Catholic must understand the dismay of the 

Anglican of Catholic sympathies in all of the 
above. Dr. Hamilton Hess, former Episcopalian 
minister and a patristic scholar, and I tried as a 
last contribution to the possible reconciliation of 
these Anglicans with the Apostolic See to bring 
about a union in the following manner. Here are 
the words I wrote at the time: 

Late in 1958, the idea of saving a remnant of 
(Cont. on page 30) 
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This mixed neigh- 
borhood is part 
Italian, part 

trish, part Negro 
and Puerto Rican 
with all getting 


along well together — 


IN HARLEM 


by DeSALES STANDERWICK, 


Over on Third 
Avenue a housing 
project has 
changed the whole 
horizon. But Second 
Avenue still has 
some old tenements 


Around Our Lady’s paris 
Sisters and Priests are we 
known to all the residents 0 


[Oe { the neighborhoo 
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HE plaza in front of the church is Spanish 
in idea, but American in design. The water- 
playing fountain has Italian overtones, save 
that the church itself, Our Lady Queen of 
Angels, takes care of itself of such overtones by be- 
ing reminiscent of the Portiuncula in Assisi. The 
Canuchin Franciscan priest I was with was wearing 
his brown habit and sandals with a quite remark- 
nonchalance and ease, considering that we 
» neither in Spain nor Italy, but on East 113th 
‘t between Second and Third Avenues in New 

- City’s Harlem. 
Within our parish boundaries,’ Father Gereon 
lsay, the Capuchin pastor, said to me, “we priests 
ys wear our habits. They are our admittance 
ca | to most of the homes in this area.” The popu- 
lai ty of the habit became evident in a few minutes. 
F. her Gereon had stopped near the fountain. He 
Ww.» pointing to a row of old and decrepit tenements 


Several times a week Fr. Gereon 
takes over the religion classes 


over on Second Avenue and mentioned to me that 
just a few short years before, the whole neighbor- 
hood in which we now stood had consisted of such 
unlivable and degrading places. His words were in- 
terrupted by the group of children who had seen 
the habit and knew what it meant for them: some- 
one who would work disinterestedly in their behalf, 
bringing them the knowledge and love of God 
through the instrumentality of the Catholic Church. 
I had expected that, if any children gathered round, 
y would all be Negro children. But in the group 
surrounding us, there were only several Negro chil- 
n, two of whom were grasping Father's rosary 
ids and asking him intently what they were. The 
er children in the group were newly-come Puerto 
an boys and girls, who had already mastered a 
id deal of the English language. The rest were 
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Italian children, third and fourth generation off- 
spring who gave little indication of their national 
background. 

“These children represent the classification of 
our parish,” Father Gereon remarked as we moved 
off toward Second Avenue. “I can’t give you de- 
tailed groupings, but I'd say our people were forty 
percent Spanish, forty percent Italian, and twenty 
percent Negro people.” Immediately, however, he 
made exceptions by pointing out two little girls wan- 
dering around the plaza, one of whom was German, 
the other Irish. 

“Do they get along with each other, these vari- 
ous groups?” The question came from my lips 
automatically, since I had just finished reading a 
first-hand account by the Superintendent of Schools 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, about the almost world- 
shaking eruptions over integration in the city. Father 
Gereon’s only answer was a wave of his hand; off 
we went down Second Avenue, the wind blowing 
his habit around his legs, his cowl resting quietly 
at the back of his neck. It was I, in my black suit 
and collar, who felt improperly dressed. We might 
have been in a small hillside village in southern 
Italy for the little concern the people on the streets 
gave his dress. Occasionally, a trailer-truck plugging 
up Second Avenue might slow down as the driver 
caught sight of the habit. 

Down Second Avenue we went to East 111th 


The senior Sister, the Mother 
Superior, and the youngest Sister 
on way to class 


Street. In my simplicity I kept looking everywhere 
for ruthless gangs with switchblades roaming the 


streets. All I saw that summer afternoon were groups 


of children playing rope or handball or just talking 


quietly. 
Halfway down 111th Street Father ushered me 


into a store different (Cont. on page 26) 
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The white lights in the illuminated cross on top 
of Mount Royal in the center of Montreal 
were changed to amber to proclaim the 

Great Mission. 


breat 
Wission 


by LAUCHIE CHISHOLM 


For almost a year three hundred 
volunteers worked to prepare the 
people of Montreal for the 


Great Mission for everyone 
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Cardinal Leger opens the Great Mission in the 
Cathedral at Montreal. The Cathedral is a 
smaller replica of the Cathedral of St. Peter’s 


HE cold evening air of March 5, 1960, i 

Montreal echoed to the sound of an unprece 

dented chorus of bells. At 6:45 p.m., the firs 

peal from the great bell of Notre Dame di 
Montreal and from 251 other churches resounde: 
across the city. For a quarter of an hour, the bell 
rang out, beckoning the people to church. Th 
“Great Mission of 1960” had begun. 

It was a mission on a grander scale than an 
other previous mission in the city. All the 252 pai 
ishes, plus 30 chapels, held services and heard th 
words of the preachers. Some 120 business and indus 
trial firms gave their employees time off to take pai 
in the services. 

Elaborate preparation preceded the start of th 
mission. Eighty-four billboards throughout the cit 
announced the mission’s theme “Dieu est notr 
Pere”...“God is our Father” in French and _ ii 
English. 

The white lights in the illuminated cross on to) 
of Mount Royal in the center of the city wer 
changed to amber to coincide with the amber signs 
advertising the mission. Buses and cars carried th« 
message, “God is our Father.” 

Before the mission was over, 324 priests, speaking 
20 languages, preached for an aggregate total of 910 
weeks. It was a total effort. Among the visiting 
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A congregation of over 5,000 gathered in Notre 
Dame du: Montreal as bells rang out the 
message that a mission of the entire arch- 
diocese was about to begin. 


priests was Fr. Joseph Scanell, OMI, who was 
ordained in Dublin in 1906. At 83, he was among 
the oldest preachers, if not the oldest. The Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada addressed Montreal’s large Ital- 
ian community. The money of the Byzantine Rite in 


The Goeus Mission  stresse d participation by 
the laity. Some 20,000 lay workers under the con- 
trol of an elaborate network of commissions, sub- 
commissions and technical services invited every 
Catholic that could be reached to share personally 
in the rewards of the mission. There are about one 
million Catholics in the Montreal archdiocese. 

“Go out everywhere and do not be afraid... 
your Archbishop is with you,” His Eminence Paul- 
Emile Cardinal Leger told a gathering of priests 
about to embark on the mission. The Cardinal set 
the example in going places. He let it be known that 
he would go anywhere he was welcome. On the 
main floor of Dupuis Freres, the largest department 
store owned by French-Canadians, he said Mass and 
was joined by 1,200 employees. 

For the first time on record, Mass was said 
the Court House of Montreal. Again, the Cardinal 
ofticiated, assisted by a congregation of 1,000 made 
up mostly of judges, lawyers and court workers. A 

ir of employees chanted the responses. Provincial 

lice in uniform stood at attention, holding long 
ners of linen cloth, which served as an altar rail 
the hundreds of communicants. 

At a railway locomotive shop, the Cardinal said 

ss on a temporary altar against the backdrop of 
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The streets of downtown Montreal appear almost 
deserted as everyone joins in the mission 

whose motto was Dieu est’ notre Pére— 

“God is our Father” 
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locomotive. About 2,000 railway employees were 
present. At a bus terminal, bus drivers in uniform, 


led by their own association chaplain, greeted the 
Cardinal. At Ecole Victor Dore, the crippled chil- 


spiritual bouquet for the success of 


dren offered 
the Great Mission. It represented 916 vears of suffer 
ing by the young. 

Preparations for the Great Mission were early 
and exhaustive. re the first week of 1958. Car- 
dinal Leger called . Gerard Lalonde, a young 
diocesan le ne pe asked him to organize a 
diocesan-wide mission for Montreal. 

At 38, Fr. Lalonde had been a professor at a 
classical college, a chaplain in Catholic Action and 
the director of L’Oeuvre des Vocations (The Voca- 
tion Guild. ) 
scale was a new experience for the French- 


But organizing a mission on a grand 
Canadian 
priest. 

Cardinal Leger explained where he got the idea. 
On a visit to Italy in 1957, we was greatly im- 
pressed by the Great Mission of Milan. In that city, 
he was told, only 10 to 15 per cent of the people 
attend church regularly. But the mission of 1957 
succeeded in bringing out at least 35 per cent. 

If a large-scale mission was successful in Milan, 
why not Montreal? It was known that each year 
6,000 drifted away from the Church in Canada’s 


largest city. Many more (Cont. on page 27 
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T breakfast Tom, his eye on the clock, wolfed 
his egg, inhaled his cup of coffee, “Ill never 
get through this day, what with the chores 
around here on top of the pressure at my 

job, I should be two—three—men. That tract of 
houses should have been finished last week.” 

“You'll get indigestion, Tom,” Linda said, think- 
ing of the psychologist on TV who stressed the 
necessity of a wife understanding her husband’s job, 
being a true helpmate in every way. 

On his way to the door Tom continued, “Tell 
Edgar not to dare move the ladder out front. Just 
because he lives next door doesn’t mean he can take 
equipment without asking. I'll get Miss Jones to do 
the estimating sheets. That gal is the best secretary 
we ever had—indispensable.” He gave Linda a hur- 
ried kiss, “Ill try to get home early to paint the trim 
around the roof.” 

As she waved goodbye from the front kitchen 
window, Linda decided to surprise Tom. She would 
paint the trim herself and show him Miss Jones 
wasnt the only indispensable one. 

Linda put Tom’s favorite stew 
on the stove to simmer, assembled 
paint, mixing brush, thinner, rags, 
lunch, thermos, and “The Build- 
ers Handbook.” 

It took her three trips to get 
the supplies up to the roof. Out of 
breath, she sat down, her back 
to the chimney and started to 
read. She'd read a few pages un- 
til she got her breath. If she didn’t 
get to work, she'd fall asleep. 

After an interminable and dif- 
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by RUTH NELSON 


ficult time mixing paint and thinner to get the righ 


consistency, she began to wonder whether she cou 
ever become the do-it-yourself type. She bent oy 
the edge, feeling she might pitch to the ground, b 
shaking her head and gritting her teeth went o 
The paint kept dripping off the brush, falling dow 
on the grass. 

By the time she finished the front side, Lin« 
ached from the unaccustomed effort. I guess | 
take a lunch break, she decided. I can rest and re: 
for an hour and still finish the roof in time to tal 
a bath and get supper—a perfumed bath—I'll dr 
for supper as if it were a special occasion—the n« 
wide yellow skirt with the tight bodice. She wou 
comb her blonde hair in a French twist, make 
chef's salad, marinate peaches in wine for desse 
set the table on the patio. Tom and she could rel 
at the drive-in theatre. She munched her sandwik 
to her thoughts, enjoying the view of tree-tops, 
occasional car go by, Edgar coming home f 
lunch. It was a pleasant, new perspective, seeii 
and not being seen. She read 
few more pages about constru 
tion and dozed_ off,  wakil 
abruptedly with a tingling se 
sation on her face, her back so: 
For a moment she didn't kno 
where she was, then bolted u 
right. The ladder was movin 
She ran over to the edge, sa 
Edgar placing their ladd 
against his own house. Oblivior 
to Linda’s shouts, he got in |! 
car and drove away. 

She’d better get off the ro 
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before Tom got back. Linda hoped Edgar’s wife, 
Nell, was home. Then the thought struck her, if 
I cin't move that heavy ladder, how can Nell. 

She called, “Nell, Nell.” No answer. A passing 
car cruised up the road. She shouted, waved. The 
occupants waved back and went on. 

She must get off the hot roof somehow. If only 
Nell would come out and see her, she might call the 
volunteer fire department. The only excitement they 
ever had was to rescue cats from trees. Rescuing a 
woman from a roof might be a nice change for them. 
Determinedly she shouted again and louder, “Nell! 
Nell.” Edgar, Jr., age eight, and oldest of the five 
children came ambling out, looked around, started 
back. “Look up!” yelled Linda. “Tell your mother to 
come out.” 

“She can’t. She’s bathing the baby.” 

“Tell her it’s important—I’m in trouble—can’t you 

“Mummy can’t come now for any reason. She's 
bathing the baby.” 

Linda pleaded, “Tell your 
mother to call the fire depart- 
ment, I want them to—” 

Edgar, Jr., heard the word 
“Fire,” ran into the house scream- 
ing, “Mummy! Mummy! Fire! 
Fire!” 

“Be calm! Be calm!” shrieked 
Nell. “The fire department will 
Save you.” 

“There’s no fire,” Linda cried. 
“I just want to get off the roof. 
if that husband of yours hadn't 








taken our ladder, I wouldn’t need anybody’s help.” 
Nell didn’t listen. She was shouting to the chil- 
dren, “Keep away, keep away! The house may blow 


up. 

“Oh, shut up,” Linda yelled. “There’s no fire. 
If your miserable husband hadn’t—” 

“Wowie,” shouted Edgar Jr., “look at the smoke. 
Whee!” 

Smoke! Linda got down on hands and knees, 
leaned gingerly over the edge, gasped. Smoke was 
belching from the exhaust fan. She got panicky, 
added her cries of “Help! Help!” to the screams of 
Nell and the children. 

The deserted road was suddenly jammed with 
boys on bikes, girls on roller skates, cars jamming on 
brakes, men and women pushing and jostling. The 
fire engine, siren screeching, was moving slowly 
through the crowd. The police were setting up a 
road block. The volunteer firemen were jumping off 
the engine and unrolling the hose. Young Jim 
O’Dooley, order boy in the butcher shop, bounded 
up a ladder to get Linda. She ran 
to him, knocking over the paint 
can in her excitement. “Oh, Jim, 
am I glad to see you! Give me a 
hand until I get my footing.” 

Jim looked through her. He 
had been practicing the fireman’s 
carry for months. This was his 
moment. He grabbed her, swung 
her over his shoulder like a sack 
of potatoes, and carried her down. 
Linda, taken off-guard, screamed. 
A flashbulb went off. 

Voices (Cont. on page 20) 
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Chair Of Unity 
Octave 


N January 18, 1961, the Chair 

of Unity Octave will begin for 

the fifty-fourth time. What Fr. 
Paul of Graymoor started in 1908 
so quietly has become a major de- 
votion in the Catholic Church. It 
also accounts, to some degree, for 
non-Catholic interest in and prayers 
for Christian Unity. 

This Octave is unique in several 
ways. It is one of the few devo- 
tions of the Church which had its 
beginning in the United States. It 
is probably the only Catholic devo- 
tion which had its origin—histori- 
cally speaking—outside of the 
Church. 

Here is how it started. During 
the winter of 1907 Father Paul 
decided to write to Anglicans and 
Catholics, mainly those sincerely 
interested in the question of Chris- 
tian unity, and to ask them to pray 
for unity. He quoted as his motto 
the prayer of Christ “that all may 
be one.” The response was even 
quicker and more heartwarming 
than any one would have guessed. 
To Father Paul, this enthusiastic 
interest seemed to indicate the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit behind 
the work. 

What Father Paul always refer- 
red to as the “first fruit” of the 
Octave was his own conversion to- 
gether with that of his community. 
This reception into the Church took 
place at Graymoor on October 30, 
1909. With Father Paul were 16 
associates, including Mother Lurana 
Mary Francis, S.A., the foundress 
of the Atonement Sisters of Gray- 
moor. At the same time both com- 
munities were received into the 
Franciscan Order as members of 
the Third Order Regular. 

Even before this glad day of 
their reception, the Graymoor 
Friars and Sisters had sent collec- 


tidns of Peter’s Pence offerings to 


Rome as a token of their esteem 
for the successor of St. Peter. Now 
they pledged their complete ener- 
gies to the apostolate of Christian 
unity. 

On December 27, 1909, Pope 





Pius X, the saintly Pontiff who 
had received them into the Church, 
gave a special blessing to the Oc- 
tave of Prayer for Unity and wished 
it great success. Soon afterwards 
many bishops gave their blessing 
to the Octave. Then on February 
25, 1916, Pope Benedict XV ex- 
tended it to the universal Church. 

As we begin the sixties, there 
are many movements which focus 
great attention on the Octave. Pope 

John has called for an Ecumenical 

Council. Among many non-Catho- 

lics a wave of interest has arisen 

in the ecumenical movement. 

The Chair of Unity Octave is 
essentially a prayer movement. The 
intentions for which we are urged 
to pray are as follows: 

Jan. 18 The union of all Christians 
in the one true faith and 
in the Church. 

Jan. 19 The return of separated 
Eastern Christians to com- 
munion with the Holy See. 

Jan. 20 The reconciliation of An- 
glicans with the Holy See. 


Jan. 21 The reconciliation of Eu- 
ropean Protestants with 
the Holy See. 

Jan. 22 That American Christians 
become one in union with 
the Chair of Peter. 

Jan. 23 The restoration of lapsed 


Catholics to the sacrament- 
al life of the Church. 

Jan. 24 That the Jewish people 
come into their inheritance 
in Jesus Christ. 
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Jan. 25 The missionary extension 
of Christ’s kingdom 
throughout the world. — T 

—TiTus Cranny, S.A. 

ONE 


Fire In The Heart 

Continued from page 19 

were crying, “Hold him back!” Fre 
a distance she heard Tom, “If y 
don’t let me through, I'll knock yx 


block off. That’s my wife—my hous:.’ 


The news photographer ran up 
Jim O’Dooley. “Jim, let me get 


other shot.” Jim grinning swept Lin |! 


back up in his arms. Linda mortifi: 
struggled to get free. Tom bri 
through the crowd, grabbed at Linc 
Jim tightened his hold, and in the c« 
fusion Linda fell flat on the grow 
The photographer was delirious w 
joy. “What a scoop! What a capti: 
‘Woman fights to save home’.” 
For one blissful second, Linda 1: 
wearily on the ground indifferent 
the pandemonium around her. 1 
firemen were having trouble unrolli 
the hose. The Police Chief had Ti 


by the arm threatening to give him ; 


summons for resisting an officer. 
Linda jumped up, ran inside. “St 
her! Stop her!” shouted Tom, raci 
after her. The firemen had the hx 
unkinked, were ready to turn it ¢ 
Linda appeared at the door. “St 


Stew! Stop! Stew!” she yelled wit! 


m 


A 


@ 


h 


- —- Te Oo 


om § D Tee) 


what she considered perfect logic. 
Tom took the situation in at a glance 


He grabbed the pot, heaved the ste 


out the door, just in time for the pu 
suing Police Chief to get the conten 


over his uniform. 
“Youll burn for this,” cried t! 
Chief. 


He made a futile attempt to sto) 


= 


nan 


Tom who was running to the fire hy- 


drant, shouting, “Turn off the hos¢ 


The fireman ignored Tom. Ton 


pushed him. They grappled. The P 
lice Chief collared Tom; Tom ke 
his grip on the fireman, and the th 
of them went down. The crowd, wi 
with excitement, cheered and_ booe 

Linda let out an unearthly, pie 
ing scream. 

“Please, please,” 
all a mistake. There is no fire. I fc 
got the stew.” 


The Police Chief got to his fect 


pieces of dirt, grass, potatoes, a1 
parsley clinging to him. “Why didi 
you take it off the stove?” 


she begged. “Ii 


‘ 


~ 


“I couldn’t. I was on the rocf 


painting the trim for my husband.” 

“You big brute,” he said menacin 
ly to Tom, “sending a girl to do 
man’s work. I think I'll arrest you.” 

Tom’s mouth opened and_ shi 
opened again. Linda terrified sa 
“Oh, please, it wasn’t his fault. | 
didn’t ask me to do it.” 

“You poor kid,” the Chief sa 
“You don’t have to be afraid to t 
the truth.” 
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Continued on page 2 
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Wuar poes the American boy or 
girl of school age think of Japan? 
What I remember from school in 
Trov, N. Y. was that Japan was an 
island in the Far Pacific where people 
wore kimonos, that it had an Em- 
per that its symbol was beautiful 
Mov it Fuji. 

Y-ars later, when I arrived in Ja- 
pan as a Missionary Brother I had 
a cance to match my dreams of 
Jap: 1 with the real Japan. I realized 
that here was a country of real 
peo: le but a country distinct in many 
wa\. from any other. 

Ii you really love a country, you 
nati rally interested in its 
trac tional customs. For _ instance, 
ther is December in Japan. Japanese 
Chr stians, of course, observe Decem- 
ber 25, the Feast of the Birth of 
Chi st. As the same time most of the 
Jap. nese have entered a busy season 
of vear-End Fairs. Toy shops and 
depirtment stores are gay with bat- 
tledores and shuttlecocks, kites and 
paper decorations. Everyone must 
have new clothes. Houses are cleaned 
witli a vengeance. Broken dishes and 
furniture are either mended... or 
replaced, and whoever can settle his 
social—is under 


become 


debts—financial — or 
obligation to do so. 

Year-end gifts are brought for 
Christmas Day... but Japan doesn’t 
trim trees or go carolling the way 
America does. New Year’s takes prece- 
dence. “Mochi” (rice cake) and other 
delicacies are traditional to year-end 
feasts. Postcard greetings are printed 
and mailed. House front and interior 








inuary is the season for the centuries-old dragon-cart processions through the streets. 
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MISSIONS 


decorations are bizarre... and essen- 
tial. The Japanese decorate their 
homes with sacred straw rope, with 
colored papers cut in all different 
shapes attached—fern, leaves, weeds, 
dried persimmon, bitter oranges— 
strips of fish, wrapped in symbolic 
rice paper—and cut pine and bamboo. 

The symbolism of the sacred rope 
is as old as the nation itself. Mythol- 
ogy tells the story that the Sun God- 
dess once hid herself in a cave... 
brooding over an insult by her 
brother. Lesser gods and goddesses 
lured her forth with songs and laugh- 
ter...and when the world was light 
again with her presence, they quickly 
threw a rope across the entrance to 
the cave...so the Sun Goddess 
could never hide again. The sacred 
rope of the modern Japanese New 
Year festivals is a symbol of that 
story. 

December 31 is Grand Last Day. 
Within their spotless homes, families 
enjoy a bowl of noodles (to induce 
longevity), and sit up till midnight 
to listen to the Joya-no-kane—or 108 
peals of the temple bells heralding 
an end...and a_ beginning. 

The first three days of January 
are the most festive time of the year 
in Japan. Streets are still abloom with 
pine twigs, plum branches, bamboo 
stalks, and paper festoons. “O-toso’ 
—spiced, sweet rice wine—is drunk 
by visitors trooping in and out of 
houses. 

Firemen have their own big day, 
In Tokyo, the most agile 
dazzle and 


January 6. 


of the young firemen 


y & 
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On January 6 firemen climb bamboo ladders. 


terrify onlookers by climbing slender 
bamboo ladders... and then _per- 
forming daredevil stunts. This is more 
enjoyable than a _circus—and_ the 
louder the laughter and applause, 
the more hair-raising the sky-high 
acrobatic feats! 

January opens a new season of 
fireworks, wrestling matches, lantern 
festivals, dragon-cart processions, and 
masquerades. Festivals that began in 
the Orient 1,500 years ago are re- 
created in 


these cool-weather pag- 


eants unlike anything we have 
seen in the Western world. 

Many of 
national and historic background in 
which the Catholic can rejoice. In fact 
it is an interesting coincidence that 
celebration 


these customs have a 


Japan’s great time of 
occurs at about the same time as the 
Christmas season. In stores and streets 
in the cities, Santa Claus and other 
symbols of Christmas are common. 
However, these customs do not 
completely hide the fact that Japan 
faces very real problems in the social 
sphere. Although Japan 
higher standard of living than any 
other Asian country, its industry is 
faced each year with providing jobs 
for 750,000 new workers. In order 
to feed its population Japan would 
during 


enjovs a 


have to double its exports 
the next ten years and increase its 
economy at the rate of five per cent 
a year. 

ingenuity of the 
itself 


The vigor and 
Japanese people has shown 
capable of facing its economic and 
social problems in the past. As of the 
eve of 1961 the mood here is a hope- 


ful one. tT 


—Donatus SAVILLE, S.A. 





Fire In The Heart 


Continued from page 20 

“He’s a wonderful husband,” said 
Linda indignantly. 

The Chief shook his head. “You 
poor loyal kid,” he said. Then to Tom, 
“All right, we'll disperse the crowd. 
I ought to put you in jail for assault 
and battery, malicious mischief, dis- 
orderly conduct, and mistreating your 
wife. I'll give you a break—because of 
her. But if you so much as jay-walk 
in this town—I'll throw the book at 
you—and don’t forget it. 

Linda didn’t dare look at Tom. 
They went inside. Linda sat down. 
Tom said, “Well—” 

“Tom, don’t worry about the police. 
I'll go down, explain to the Captain.” 

“What do you want to do?” he bel- 
lowed. “Put me behind bars? Stay 
away from him! Now,” he. said, 
“What were you doing on the roof?” 

She plunged in. “Last night I heard 
a talk on being a helpmate to your 
husband. I thought I'd do something 
for you like—” 

“Like setting the house on fire, hav- 
ing me punched, knocked down, and 
arrested—” 

“You don’t understand. I was mak- 
ing stew, while I was painting the 
roof and reading—trying to be indis- 
pensable—you know—” 

“Of course,” said Tom reasonably. 
“Everyone makes stew and_ reads 
while being indispensable painting 
the roof. STOP!” he roared. “Or I'll 
wind up in a padded cell.” 

Linda’s eyes filled with tears. He 
looked at her—limp and bedraggled, 
face beet-red, paint polka-dotting 
arms and legs. 

He put an arm around her. 

“Aren't you furious?” Linda said. 

“So furious, I could throttle you.” 

“Then why—?” She looked at the 
arm around her. 

“Because,” he hesitated, “When I 
thought you were in danger, I'd have 
given my life to save you. Now I 
know youre — safe—nothing—else— 
matters.” 

“Then I am indispensable to you?” 

“You are my indispensable wife, 
dear.” He kissed her, and hastened to 
add, “But as a house painter, you're 


fired.” 
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Among Protestants 

Continued from page 7 

Protestants have become interested 

in the function of liturgical worship, 

and a lighted taper is no longer re- 

garded as the devil’s bonfire. 
Wearing vestments doesn’t neces- 

sarily change a man’s belief or his 

notion of what the church is. More 

important in the area of Protestant- 





About Racial Justice 


The presence of four tiny Negro 
girls in an all-white New Orleans 
school has raised such an undue 
disturbance that we can_ hardly 
congratulate ourselves on the or- 
derliness of our own American 
house. This orderliness with regard 
to racial relations is clearly stated 
in the new revised edition of 
Father John LaFarge’s The Catho- 
lic Viewpoint on Race Relations 
(New York, Doubleday, $3.50.) 

The book’s re-publication is im- 
portant for two reasons: first, a 
careful understanding of its prin- 
ciples will confirm us in the belief 
that the treatment afforded the 
little Negro girls was in fact moral- 
ly sinful, not just socially uncouth 
and distasteful and un-American; 
equally as sinful is all discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in housing, 
employment, medical aid, transpor- 
tation, and the like. The second 
reason for the book’s importance 
is a tenet Fr. LaFarge himself lays 
down: “. . . we need to grasp firm- 
ly the fundamental principles in 
the whole (racial) question: prin- 
ciples drawn from our religious 
faith, from the applications of that 
faith in the Catholic Church; prin- 
ciples also of our own Government, 
such as the rights and duties of the 
citizen in a democratic regime.” 
Fr. LaFarge, the tireless and end- 
less worker for racial equality, had 
already discussed the harm that 
ignorance and overwrought emo- 
tion play in racial prejudice, in 
segregation, in discrimination. A 
reading of his book would be the 
necessary first step for anyone who 
will admit to himself in the dark 
of his own room that he is preju- 
diced against Negroes, that he does 
discriminate against them, and that 
he approves of segregation. 

In the early part of the book, 
Fr. LaFarge stresses the impor- 
tance of thinking about and discus- 
sing the question of racial rela- 
tions. In the United States today, 
the mobile civilization we have, the 
social changes we are undergoing, 
and the industrialization of all seg- 
ments of our population are creat- 
ing and will continue to create 
situations in which different races 
—including the whites and Negro 
races—will be thrown together. The 
country, and the South in par- 
ticular, have made great advances, 
but recent events must convince us 
that much remains to be done. 

—DeESaves STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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Catholic Reconciliation is that of 
ecclesiology, which is that portion of 
theology which deals with the Church, 

What does a Protestant mean by 
“the Church?” I do not mean the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but simply ‘he 
meaning of the concept “Church’ to 


Protestants. Catholics are not the , 
ones who profess belief in 


ily 
he 


Church of Jesus Christ.” This ph» ise 


is found throughout 
theological literature as well. 
Apostles’ Creed, recited by m 


non-Cath lic 


le 


ny 


Protestants during their Sunday \ or- 
ship services, speaks of “The H ly 
Catholic Church.” What do they m an 


by this term? 


Perhaps the _ first observat 


De] 


which should be made is that Piot- 


estantism is a general phrase fo 
wide variety of non-Catholic Cl 
tians. There are many strands 
thought within Protestantism. T 


a 


1S- 


ol 


*y 


ch 


run all the way from High Chur 


Anglicans to Quakers. But a com- 


mon thread which runs through 
entire fabric traces its origin to 
teaching of Luther and other “| 


formers” of the sixteenth centu 


ie 


) 
i€ 


e- 
ry 


who distinguished between the visible 
Church seen by men in its hierarchi- 
cal organization here on earth, and 


the invisible Church, or the my 
cal union of all believers, which w 
known only to God. 


When Luther was excommunicate 
by Rome, he maintained that he w: 
still a member of the “invisib! 
Church. “For the sake of brevity a 


better understanding,” he wrote, “\ 
shall call the two churches by dift 


ent names. The first, which is th 


natural, essential, real and = ti 
Church, let us call a spiritual im 
Christendom. The other, which 
man-made and external, let us call 
bodily, outer Christendom.” This d 


tinction between a “visible” hie: 


archical organization which could 
perceived by man, and an “invisib 
spiritual communion of saints kno 
only to God was a departure from t 
traditional teaching of the Chur 

In making this distinction betwe« 
the visible and invisible aspects 
the Church, the Reformers opened 
Pandora’s Box of disunity. Sect up 
sect multiplied, all claiming to 
part of the “invisible fellowship 
all believers,” though separated o 
from another in visible organizati 
For a time, this denominational p 
liferation was even viewed as a ble 
ing—a reflection of the constant 
vitalization and reform of Prot 
tantism. 

But the loss of the concept of 
visible aspect to the Church was n 
the only difficulty facing Protestant 
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“Dialogue” Between Protestants and Catholics 


QUESTION: What is meant by the term “dialogue” between different 
religions? I have seen a lot about it recently in Catholic magazines and while 
most articles seem to be in favor of it, I just don’t know what to think. We 
were taught as children to avoid Protestant churches and to consider 
Protcstants as not in the true faith. Has this position been changed? 
Robert Griffin, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANS‘VER: Relations between Catholics and Protestants, Mr. Griffin, do 
seen. to be changing. For the first time in 400 years the Anglican Archbishop 
of ( nterbury visited the Holy Father last month. A Catholic has been elected 
to t!e presidency of the United States—a country in which Protestants have 
the umerical superiority. Pope John XXIII has called an Ecumenical Council 
whi 1 may well bring about a significant change in the state of a disunited 
Chr tendom. Conversations between Catholic and Protestant theologians are 
incr asing. All of this “dialogue” shows a growing friendly tendency for 
Pro! stants and Catholics to discuss serious things with each other. 

[he basic position of the Catholic Church, however, has not changed. 
The Catholic Church has always asserted that it and it alone is the true Church 
of ( od, founded by Jesus Christ. Its position remains unchanged: the only way 
for omplete religious unity to come about is for all to join the Catholic 
Ch: ch. At the same time the attitude of Catholic churchmen has been 
cha: ging. From the time of the Protestant Revolt up to recent times, although 
cha: table efforts have never been lacking, an apologetics of defense and cool 
dist. nce has been very much in evidence. Contact between Protestants and 
Cat olics has generally been rare. With the increased interest, however, in 
the subject of religious unity exhibited especially by the Ecumenical Move- 
mert and under the guiding example of Pope John XXIII, Catholics in many 
areas are showing a greater willingness to talk to their non-Catholic brethren, 
and the frequency of such talks or dialogues is increasing. 

The Ecumenical Movement (expressing a desire for religious unity) 
among Protestants dates from meetings held at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910 
and at Lausanne, Switzerland in 1927. Men and women representing more 
than 100 non-Catholic denominations met to discuss such problems as the need 
for religious unity and the disastrous condition of having so many various 
sects particularly in missionary countries. Since that time Protestantism has 
been speaking with increasing strength in favor of religious unity. Although 
the Catholic Church has not had any representatives at any of those meetings, 
Catholic leaders are aware of this interest in religious unity among 
Protestants. 


Public Discussion 


The Canon Law of the Catholic Church prohibits Catholics from taking 
part in conferences or disputations with non-Catholics, especially public 
discussions, without the permission of the Holy See—or in urgent cases, of 
the local Bishop. There are, however, many areas in which Catholics and 
Protestants may carry on discussions dealing with the principles of the natural 
law, the common good, and the welfare of the community. Many dioceses 
have set up Information Centers where non-Catholics may go to find out about 
Catholic teaching. 

Recently, in Collegeville, Minn., under the auspices of Bishop Peter W. 
Bartholome of St. Cloud, a three day meeting of Catholic and Protestant 
religious leaders was held at St. John’s Benedictine Abbey. Both Catholic and 
Protestant participants accepted the invitation to attend in their private 
capacities, not as representatives of their respective institutions. Among the 
Protestant participants were Dr. Pelikan of the University of Chicago and 
Pastor von Schenk of the Lutheran Church of New York City. Among the 
Catholic participants were Father Bosler of Indianapolis, Father Weigel, S.J. 
of Woodstock, Md., and Father Diekmann, O.S.B., of St. John’s Seminary, 
Collegeville. 

Every Catholic should be able to answer questions about Catholic beliefs 
and practices when he is asked about these by his neighbor. Furthermore, the 
practice of Christlike charity is a way of following out Christ’s teaching. 
Most important of all is prayer that the will of God be accomplished in the 
world and that there be “one fold and one Shepherd.” Tt 
—FaTuHER Rocer, S.A. 











Your Last Will 
and Testament 








CENTURIES AGO, an unknown 
woman of the Bible gained im- 
mortality by giving the last penny 
she owned as an offering to the 
temple of God. The gift was so 
small, it was called the “Widow’s 
Mite.” The “Widow and her Mite” 
remains still the heroic example of 
genuine giving. 

How true the saying: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’— 
even if the gift be a small one. For 
united with every act of giving is 
an unselfish act of love—and love is 
the golden virtue of heaven. 

How consoling it must be for 
you who, in the twilight of yeur 
life, have been inspired by leve to 
give back te God, in your last will 
and testament, even a small por- 
tion of the earthly wealth which 
God helped you to acquire during 
life. 

Some who read this might not 
yet have made out a Will. Why 
not make a_ special bequest—no 
matter how small—to the Friars to 
help them perform their many 
works of charity. 

You can make this knewn to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atene- 


ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrisen, 





N.Y., the sum of 


to use for any charity they see fit. 
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~ FOR THE 
NEAR EAST 


HE Near East has been a crucial 

spot since man first lived on 

earth. Today, no less than in 
earlier times, it has its crises. 

The name of the late Father Paul 
of Graymoor is still well-known 
and loved here by many who re- 
member his tireless charity to those 
suffering in this area 30 years ago. 
The Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association, the Catholic Church’s 
social agency in this area, hails 
Father Paul as its co-founder. 

Perhaps the distinguishing mark 
of Father Paul’s role in this work 
is his identification with the inter- 
ests of the Church. After the First 
World War, the condition of the 
people of the Near East was criti- 
cal. Ravaged by strife, hunger, and 
want of every kind, their plight 
aroused the sympathy of the civi- 
lized world. The Holy Father was 
particularly concerned for the wel- 
fare of the Catholics of the area. 

The Catholics of America were 
aroused to a realization of their 
duty towards the Near East by 
Pope Benedict XV’s appeal. Since 
the Catholics of European nations 
were so in debt from the four years 
of war, the Pope called on Amer- 
ica. 

In 1918, Monsignor George Cal- 
avassy of the Island of Siris in the 
Mediterranean was sent by the 
Holy Father to the United States 
to raise funds for Near East relief. 
Father Paul’s interest and gener- 
osity in regard to the missions was 
well-known, and the Monsignor 
came to Gravmoor to discuss ways 
and means of raising the necessary 
assistance. Immediately Father 
Paul’s solicitude for the suffering 
members of the Mystical Body 
prompted him to place himself and 
his resources at the Holy Father’s 
disposal. 

Two years later, Monsignor Cal- 
avassy was consecrated a_ bishop, 
and in November of 1922, Mon- 
signor R. Barry-Doyle was sent to 
the United States to continue the 
work of soliciting funds. Though 
an Irishman, he had lived in Eng- 
land and served as a chaplain in 
the British army. Unfamiliar with 
American ways, he appealed to 
Father Paul for help in his cam- 
paign. 

Soon Father Paul began to stump 
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the country for the people of the 
Near East through the pages of 
THe Lamp. The campaign he con- 
ducted would do credit to the 
Presidential Primaries of our own 
day, though such an ambitious 
undertaking was unheard of then. 
One million dollars in relief was 
Father Paul’s goal. 


Month after month, the pages of ° 


this magazine carried the plight of 
the suffering to the doorstep of 
American Catholic homes. Many 
Greek, Armenian and Russian ref- 
ugees had fled to Constantinople 
to escape from the Communist 
horrors of the Crimea. These 
people were aided by the Associa- 
tion, as were many others. Thou- 
sands of lives were saved as a re- 
sult of its work. The fresh horrors 
ot the Turkish-Greek wars meant 
that more homeless and _ starving 
refugees were crying for assistance. 

In February of 1923, Bishop 
George Calavassy, later ordinary of 
the Greek rite Catholics of Con- 
stantinople and Greece, wrote to 
Father Paul: “For the sake of God, 
do all you can to alleviate my 
heavy burden! ... You can imagine 
how heart-breaking it is ...when 
thousands of starving people are 
appealing to me, as to their Father, 
for bread.” 

The appeal could be answered 
because of Father Paul’s campaign. 
From all over America, loving care 
and help poured into Graymoor to 
be channeled to the Near East. 

Visiting Graymoor in 1946, 
Cardinal Tisserant, secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Orien- 
tal Church stated: “I could not pass 
this way without paying a visit to 
Graymoor, to pray at the tomb of 
your beloved founder. Not only 
did | know and admire him person- 
ally for his work for Unity, but I 
loved him as well as co-founder of 
the Near East Welfare Associa- 
tion.” ~-PASCHAL ANGELL, S.A. 


ONE 








LETTERS to the Editor 


The Dark Reason 
Dear Editor: I enjoyed the Christ 
Eve reminiscences in the Decei 
Lamp. But wasn’t the writing of S 
Night occasioned by an_ uncooper: 
mouse having eaten something in 
organ bellows? This led to a desir 
some simple organ-less melodies. 
John Burns, 
Waterbury, C 
(Some authors offer this more ch 
explanation. Ed.) 


The Story 
Dear Editor: There are many reas 
why people read short stories. So 
times it is for relaxation; or for edit 
tion; or for many other purposes 
numerous to list. Therefore it see 
to me that Joel Wells in Why Not Bi 
Fiction? (December Lamp) would 
duly restrict the purposes of the s] 
story in the Catholic magazine. 

J. MacDutffie, 


Lumberton, N 


As Evil Does 
Dear Editor: After seeing “Here C 
the Clowns” at an Off-Broadway the 
and re-reading your comments in 
October Lamp, it struck me that tl 
remarks were not quite fair. The « 
clusion—namely, that evil plays a tell 
role in everyone’s life—is by no m« 
absurd. The manner in which man r« 
to this evil in real life was skillfully 1 
trayed by Clancy—Play-writer Bai 
Everyman. Not everyman is as patient 
Job, but neither is he too much differ 
from Clancy. 

Harold McDor 

New York City 


Clearly Stated 
Dear Editor: Many parents apply to 
for help with problem children. M 
can be revealed through the child’s ha 
writing, but the parents need to have 
facts stated to them in the succi 
manner that Commissioner Kennedy d 
in Delinquency Can Be Stopped in 
November Lamp. 
Mother M. Cecilia, O.S 
Ursuline Academy, 
Paola, Kansas 


Ave Maria Hour 
Dear Editor: I enjoyed the short art 
about the Ave Maria Hour and I ag 
that this program is a wonderful 
particularly for those who are shut- 
Congratulations to Graymoor on 25 y 
of excellent programs. 
John M. Leach 
Des Moines, I 


Youthful Poets 
Dear Editor: I enjoyed the two po 
by Kathy McElligott and Christine C 
in the July Lane. The one cal 
“Butch” particularly has the light 
associated with Robert Louis Stevens 
Children’s Verses. 
John ker 
Chicago 
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Among Protestants 
Continued from page 22 
As sects multiplied and a tower of 
Babe! resulted from conflicting teach- 
ings. Protestants gradually despaired 
of tieological consistency at all. 
“Dogma” came to be coupled ver- 
bally with “cant,” and both held in 
disrepute. Until recent times, theology 
iot a popular American Prot- 
pastime. “It’s not what you 
but how live, which 
makes the difference.” 
A time went on, the 
scourges of disunity and_the- 


was 
esta 
belie ve, you 
however, 
twil 
olog -al relativism weakened any im- 
vhich Protestantism might have. 
wxoblem of disunity was the first 
1 attracted the attention of 
stants. By the turn of the cen- 
reports were back to 
stant churches in Europe and 
ica from the missionaries abroad 


pac 
The 
whi 
Pro 
tury 
Pro 
Am 
that the work of converting 
to ‘ hristianity was being seriously 
ered by the “scandal” of Chris- 
disunity. In any given mission 
ry, one was likely to find many 
com .eting missions. 

h 1910, a Protestant missionary 
rence was held in Edinburgh, 
ind, to meet this problem. Out 
is conference grew the Life and 
Wo: k Movement, which stressed prac- 
tical cooperation between the vari- 
ious non-Catholic denominations, and 
the Faith and Order Movement, 
which concerned itself with the theo- 
logical problems of Christian reunion. 
These two movements came together 
into the World Council of Churches 
of Amsterdam, The Netherlands, in 
1948. The World Council is a con- 
sultive body of representatives of most 
major Protestant denomina- 
tions and some Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. It has no power over mem- 
ber churches, but is rather a_ sort 
of U.N. of autonomous organizations. 
It represents some one-third of those 
in the world calling themselves Chris- 
tians. The Catholic Church is not, of 
course, a member of the Council. 

This summer, the Faith and Order 
Commission and the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches 
met at St. Andrews, Scotland. Per- 
haps as never before, the search for 
Christian Unity was evident here in 
the deliberations of the participants. 
Gone are the days when denomina- 
tional differences were viewed with 
complacency. Notable too is the tre- 
mendous revival of theological re- 
seorch among them. In the opinion of 
Fr. Bernard Leeming, S.J., an ob- 
server of the meetings, the leaders 
are “men of shining integrity, and 
of considerable skill 
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Ja: uary 1961 


After more than three years of 
proximate study and preparation, a 
commission of about 100 leading 
theologians, representing the non- 
Catholic Christian world, unanimous- 
ly adopted the following declaration 
on the nature of the unity to be 
sought: 

“The Commission on Faith and 
Order understands that the unity 
which is both God’s will and His gift 
to the church is one which brings all 
in each place who confess Christ Jesus 
as Lord into a fully committed fel- 
lowship with through 
one baptism into Him, holding the 
one apostolic faith, preaching one 
Gospel, and breaking the one bread, 
and having a corporate life reaching 


one another 


out in witness and service to all; and 
which at the same time unites them 
with the whole Christian fellowship in 
all places and all ages in such ways 
that ministry and members are 
acknowledged by all, and that all men 
can act and speak together as occasion 
requires. 

“A fully committed fellowship . 
preaching the one Gospel . . . break- 
ing the one bread . . . “so that it can 
act and speak together” indicates 
something much more than the “in- 
visible fellowship of all believers.” 
Here we approach the concept of a 
Church visibly united in faith, wor- 
ship and_ action. Professing the 
same faith, participating in the same 
worship and recognizing the same 
ministry are all external, visible acts. 

A Catholic reading this statement 
recognizes at once that it is not a 
full explanation of the Church as he 
knows it. St. Robert Bellarmine gave 
what is perhaps one of the classic 
definitions of the Church as follows: 
It is “a union of men who are 
united by the profession of the same 
Christian faith, and by participation 
in the same sacraments under the 
direction of their lawful pastors, es- 
pecially of the one representative of 
Christ on earth, the Pope of Rome.” 

The declaration of the Faith and 
Order Commission says almost nothing 
about authority in the Church. It 
leaves many questions unanswered, 
and this is recognized by the authors 
themselves. What is significant is 
that the declaration was adopted 
unanimously by representatives of 
the major Protestant denominations 
and those Eastern Orthodox Churches 
participating in the conference. 

To get a better understanding of 
the meaning of the declaration, I 
talked recently with Rev. William A. 
Norgren of the Faith and Order 
Studies, National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Mr. Nor- 
gren’s offices are located in an office 
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DON’T 

throw 
em it out! 
Send Used Clothing: 


. Overcents, topcoats 

. Suits, shirts, hats 

. Underwear, socks 

. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

















Listen to 
THE GRAYMOOR 
AVE MARIA 
RADIO HOUR 


Dramatizing the lives 
of the Saints 
Heard over 300 stations 


See your newspaper 
for time and station 

















We Will Fashion 
Your Tarnished 
OLD GOLD 
Into a Dazzling Crown of Life 


Have you any old gold such as 
rings and trinkets you no longer use? 
Help a poor Mission with it by send 
ing it to Graymoor. It will be given 
back to you some day in a dazzling 
Crown of Life. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















Mistakes Can Happen 


Please let us know: 


1. Whenever you receive more 
than one copy of THE LAMP. 


2. Whenever you fail to receive 
your copy of THE LAMP. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Necrology 
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souls 


west tn peace 





















































We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

beet reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Earnestine Jackson, Harry P. Chap- 
man, Sr., Lydia Leger, Frank J. 
Kubin, Mrs. M. Byrne, Gaetano 
Giffone, Carroll W. Ray, Joseph 
Roman, Patrick Quinn, Mrs. John 
Clarey, Sister Mary Florence Dow- 
ling, Edda Pizzoni, V. Rev. Fr. 
Hugh Lynch, Albert Thomas, V. 
Rev. Msgr. Pettit, Francis Lent, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis Lahoud, 
Samuel Maloney, Catherine Nolan 
Hines, Frank Papke, Anna Jenne- 
wein, Mary Boyer, Roseanne Mor- 
eau, Alva V. Johnson, Emil N. 
Behr, Frank Grudnoske, Jr., Henry 
A. Palkovic, Wm. J. Henry, Cath- 
erine Smith, Barbara Jankoski, 
Francis Ferrara, Clare K. Brown, 
Sr. Mary Basilia Hogan, Helen 
Marcotte, Margaret Sexton, Ed- 
Herbert Cole, Winifred 
Traub, Helen Haitmonek, Fred 
Weir, Mildred Nardone, Francis 


mund 


A. Linton, Mrs. Joseph Crupi, Mrs. 
John Lucas, Elizabeth McDaniel, 
Jeanette Krieger, Daniel Nelan, 
Eulalie Nicholson, Mary Burns, 
Louis Hogan, Willis J. Connor, 
Laura M. Gaudreau, V. Rev. Fr. 
Frances Maguire, Joseph Brunetta, 
Ferris Francis, William Lounsbury, 
Theresa Hoag, Rose Hughes, Anna 
T. Carey, Mrs. Joseph S. Bopp, 
Samuel Fleck, 
Genevieve Manley, Blanche M. 


Stewart, Agnes 
Horne, Robert Gross, August C. 
Gross, Paul Zagoritz, Miss Mary 
Graham, Miss Mary Ryan, Augusta 
Nickel, Tadeus Raab, Joseph J. 
Weber, Cora Ward Kent, Walter 
A. Sliz, A. C. Bracht, Catherine 
Downe, Julia Johnson, Albert T. 
Melory, Francis M. Reilly. 











Among Protestants 

Continued from page 25 

building overlooking Riverside Drive 
in New York City. The building is in 
itself an expression of current co- 
operation among non-Catholic Chris- 
tians, since it is the common project 
of many religious groups. I called it 
“The Protestant U.N.,” much to Mr. 
Norgren’s amusement. 

Mr. Norgren thought the phrase 
describing the Church as_ uniting 
Christians “in all places and all ages” 
highly significant. To my mind, it 
dimly suggested our concept of the 
Catholicity and apostolicity of the 
Church. As we talked, we could see 
the adjacent tower of Riverside 
Church, that monument to what was 
perhaps the high water mark of “lib- 
eral” and non-theological Protestant- 
ism. Certainly the voices now being 
heard were of a different orientation. 
The concept of “The Church” was 
not to be reached by a sort of least 
common denominator of all con- 
cerned, but by a_ new theological 
study of what revelation had to say 
on the subject. 

As a Catholic, it seemed a hopeful 
sign to me. 


on 


Fringe Parish in Harlem 
Continued from page 15 

from all its neighbors because it ad- 
vertised no bargains; in fact, it had 
no advertising whatever, only an un- 
assuming name-plate, “Our Lady 
Queen of Angels Clothing Store.” 
“You asked me how they get along 
with each other. Look.” Inside, ex- 
amining the informally-arranged racks 
of suits, dresses, and other clothing 
were Spanish, Italian, and Negro 
women, chatting with one another, 
helping each other over a_ bargain, 
advising each other on the suitability 
of a particular purchase. The three 
women running the store voluntarily 
on their own time for the afternoon 
explained to me that they weren't 
running competition with Lord and 
Taylor's or even with Klein’s, for that 
matter. The clothing on the racks had 
all been donated; it was used but 
usable, having been carefully cleaned 
and pressed. The prices were low, 
very low, for the women-buyers were 
poor. The husbands of these Spanish, 
Italian, and Negro women are labor- 
ers and factory workers, many of them 
earning forty dollars or so a week. 
Lack of education, the reluctance of 
employers to afford opportunities for 
advancement, prejudice and discrim- 
ination against the Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, the vicious circle phi- 
losophy of the white man (“I won't 
help the Negro until he meets 
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my standards”)—these disadvant 
keep these people poor. 

Outside the store, I questi 
Father Gereon further. “I can see 
that these three groups could get 
along while they happen to meet ¢ ach 
other shopping. But what about the 
rest of their social lives?” As we 
walked towards the church, Fa’ ier 
told me about the parish socie( es; 
the Parent-Teachers Association « )n- 
nected with the parish school, ‘he 
Holy Name Society, the Third O: ler 
of St. Francis, and the very active §$ 
Vincent dePaul Society. All of th 
he said, had Spanish, Italian, 
Negro members, working and pi: 
ning and praying and playing 
gether. “We've come this far pe: 
fully and successfully,” Father s 
“and we want to go on that way. ' 
people themselves want it and 
doing everything possible in that 
rection.” We had by now come 
113th Street, where the tenem« 
end, and the Jefferson and Johnson 
Housing Projects begin. These four- 
teen-story, 112-family buildings, ju- 
diciously spaced and shaped for 
proper light and air, are still recent 
enough to have a newly-built, clean 
atmosphere about them. Father lifted 
a finger towards a second floor apurt- 
ment in one of the projects. “We 
priests lived there, in that apartment, 
for several months while the rectory 
was being repaired. Let me tell vou 
something. You've probably heard 
that the Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
destroy property in the projects.’ 
had indeed read that the Negroes 
jured housing projects, not beca 
they didn’t realize the value of pr 
erty nor because they knew noth 
but dirt and filth and destruction, | 
because the project was simply 
extension of the Harlem ghetto; 
struction was a form of revolt agai 
the ghetto, not against the proj 
“To a certain extent,” Father Geré 
said, “it’s true; the children especia 
But go into their homes. Usu: 
when they move into an apartm 
here, they try to leave all their { 
mer, horrible furniture behind and 
quire new, suitable furniture. T! 
then take excellent care of th 
homes.” 

As we stood looking across at t 
church bounded on one side by | 
rectory and on the other by the c 
vent, with the modern parish sch 
in the rear, the woman-president 
the parents’ association came to 
about the arrangements for the n 
meeting. Quite soon, the conversat 
drifted to housing, the project, an¢ 
new cooperative apartment going 
a few blocks away. Everywhere 


Harlem and at all times, it see 
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ne 


housing is a favorite conversation 


piece. For too long a time and under 


unfair conditions, Negroes—300,000 
of them—have been forced to live in 
substandard Harlem dwellings, pay- 
ing often outlandish rents for apart- 
men's they must share with three, 
four. or five families. It has taken the 
white man responsible for this unjust 
segregation an unduly long time to 
realize that overcrowded living con- 
ditiins must result in poverty, dirt, 
promiscuity, delinquency, 
dissatisfaction. The 
low-ent housing projects—if only 
the. were not within the Harlem 
ghe ‘o!—alleviate the problems some- 


squ or, 
and dangerous 


wh: 
“ Vhat we really need, Father,” the 
wor an said, “is a stable population. 
The minute our husbands get a slight 
incr ase in salary, our rents are jacked 
up. That discourages people from 
sta, ng here. If we move into a dis- 
tinc ly higher income group, we're 
forced to get out. That means a con- 
sta: ‘ly shifting neighborhood. — It 
wo: !d be like the Ford Motor Com- 
pai changing its whole personnel 
every six months. It’s bad business, 
no :natter which way you look at it.” 
Fatiier Gereon had already mentioned 
to ine that the priests of the parish 
weie almost on continuous census 
work—going from one floor to the 
next, day in and day out, ringing 
doorbells, interviewing people, en- 
couraging the Puerto Rican people to 
attend church, making contacts with 
possible converts. The census work 
was necessary, he continued, because 
of the rapid turnover of the inhabi- 
tants of the projects. But, he ex- 
plained to the woman, the situation 
would be improving soon, because 
the city itself was beginning to realize 
the importance of stable neighbor- 
hoods with stable citizens. 

Later I was told that a plan is now 
in progress to allow people with in- 
creased incomes to remain in the proj- 
ects; their incomes have been _ in- 
creased because they are professional 
people who have good educations, 
who are intelligent and reliable and 
responsible. By remaining in their 
neighborhood they will be able to use 
their experience, their knowledge, and 
their influence to bear on the social 
and civic difficulties facing such a 
United-Nations area as this one. The 
plan reminded me of parallel meas- 
ures that had been successfully car- 
tied out in Manhasset, Long Island, 
in the southwest section of Chicago, 
and in the city of St. Louis. It also 
reminded me of a current poster in 
the subway cars of New York’s transit 
system: “Don’t gripe about juvenile 
delinquency; support your Police 
At iletic League.” 


January 1961 


The people—Spanish, Italian, and 
Negro—of Our Lady of Angel's par- 
ish, are not content to sit in their liy- 
ing rooms and talk in secret whispers 
about “those people and how they 
live.” They have united together and 
have learned that they can work and 
live together, benefiting each other 
in every way. 

When Father Gereon grasped my 
arm and led me toward the school, 
the children who had __ formerly 
flocked around us ignored us. Sum- 
mer was no time to be going around 
visiting schools. But I was interested, 
for I had heard—the facts are still 
true—that the schools in Harlem are 
the poorest in the city, poor in struc- 
ture and in teaching staffs, for the 
better teachers prefer to work in 
nicer areas in modern buildings. The 
parish school into which Father Ge- 
reon took me was as modern and 
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WINTER SUNRISE 
First the stars were fast extinguished, 
And the sky stretched cold and blue; 
Then the lights could be distinguished 
Of the sun’s first orange hue. 
He was late but he was glowing 
As he moved his head on high, 
And the tree-tops got his message 
As he moved into the sky. 
Soon a newsboy in the village, 
Then a milkman in the town, 
And some bluejays by a cottage, 
All began to move around. 

—Bosco Scumupt, S.A, 


well-equipped as any parent or pupil 
could want. A thousand boys and 
girls—some non-Catholics among them 
—attend the school each year, with 
this September bringing a new addi- 
tion: a first year high school course 
for students who have not been able 
to enter a Catholic high school be- 
cause of the lack of room, but who 
will stand a good chance of entering 
in their second year. 

After my tour of the school build- 
ing, I saw the church, built seventy- 
five years ago but which was in good 
repair save for the sacristy, burnt out 
a few months previously. Father Ge- 
reon showed me the parts of the 
church that he intended to improve 
in the near future, saying that, al- 
though his parishioners were not rich, 
they were as generous as they could 
be and were proud of their church. 

What Father Gereon and his fel- 
low-priests are doing at Our Lady of 
Angel’s parish is being repeated 
throughout the more than ten parishes 
in Harlem and its fringe areas. Fifty 
thousand Catholic Negroes, out of the 
300,000 in Harlem, are receiving the 


careful attention and education and 
means of salvation that the Catholic 
Church has to offer them. The num- 
ber of converts each year is not over- 
whelming. But the quiet, faithful 
work of all the priests and nuns in the 
Harlem parishes, together with the 
good example of Catholic Negroes, is 
doing much to change the face of 
Harlem. 

The Negro people in Harlem and 
the *Puerto Rican people on the 
fringe areas are now seeing the: so- 
cial, civic, economic, and_ religious 
forces of the city of New York join- 
ing together to correct a condition 
that should never have happened. 
Happen it did, but the restful, un- 
disturbed plaza in front of Our Lady 
Queen of Angel’s church, surrounded 
by attractive dwellings, with Spanish, 
Italian, and Negro children amusing 
themselves under the fountain’s spray 
of water, is proof that a big city can 
admit a mistake and set out to correct 
it. The Catholic parishes have been 
and continue to be one of the vibrant 
forces behind this rejuvenation. 3 
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The Great Mission 
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were indifferent. Some reports put the 
number of lax Catholics at 250,000, 
or one out of four of the Catholic 
population. Fr. Lalonde was given 
the task of organizing a mission that 
would reach out to everybody. 

“Our aim,” the Cardinal explained 
during the first press conference 
called to announce the Great Mission, 
“is to reach people everywhere. Peo- 
ple sleep in their parish but work and 
live elsewhere. We have to reach 
them where they are.” 

Explaining the theme—“God is our 
Father’—the Cardinal said, “Men 
have forgotten. Like children they do 
not accept their father. Christians ac- 
cept God with difficulty. Nations are 
doing the same and, as a result, they 
find themselves in a state of insta- 
bility and collective neurosis.” 

By this time, the painstaking for- 
mation of an organization was well 
underway. The city’s Catholics, for 
mission purposes, were divided into 
four sections—French speaking, Eng- 
lish speaking, other ethnic groups, 
and the military. A layman was ap- 
pointed to head each section. In each 
parish, a committee was formed with 
a layman in charge and the parish 
priest as co-chairman. 

“Throughout the entire diocese,” 
stated an early directive, “there shall 
be but one theme—one trend of 
thought—one general aim, ‘God is our 
Father’.” 

For almost a year, a special com- 

Continued on page 28 
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Some Changes In The Mass 


On January Ist of the new year, 
the Catholic Church showed a 
new look. This new look consists 
rather in the simplification of the 
Church’s liturgical calendar and its 
rules for the celebration of Mass 
and the recitation of its official 
prayer by priests and _ religious. 
These changes, contained in a new 
code and announced on July 25th 
of the last year, went into effect on 
the first day of 1961. 

The form of classification used 
up to this time to indicate the de- 
gree of importance and solemnity 
of feasts has been discarded. Litur- 
gical feasts will no longer be dis- 
tinguished into doubles of the first 
and second class, major and minor 
doubles, and simples. Now feasts 
are one of three classes: first, sec- 
ond, or third. 

Besides indicating how the rank- 
ing of feasts will be affected by 
the change, the new code sup- 
presses some feasts, institutes sev- 
eral new feasts, and revises the 
dates and names of others. The 
most significant result of all of 
these changes has been the strong- 
er emphasis placed on the feasts 
and seasons of the year which cele- 
brate the principal mysteries of the 
Christian religion. This does not 
mean that saints’ days are unim- 
portant, but rather that the place 
of Our Lord and Saviour has been 
reasserted and we are reminded 
once again that Christ is the center 
of the liturgy as He is the soul of 
Christianity. 

The prominence given to Christ 
is clearly seen in the increased em- 
phasis placed on Sunday. All Sun- 
days, under the new arrangement, 
are either of the highest rank— 
including all the Sundays of Ad- 
vent and Lent—or else of the next 
highest solemnity. In this way 
Sunday, the feast of the Resurrec- 
tion and the anniversary of baptism 
in which we rose again to the new 
life of sanctifying grace, receives 
renewed stress. 

Another feature of the changes 
is the insistence on the pastoral 
ministry and the participation of 
Catholics in the Mass. For ex- 
ample, the practice of giving Holy 
Communion outside of the proper 
time during Mass is strongly dis- 
approved. The proper time, the 
new code declares, for distributing 
Holy Communion is after the com- 
munion of the priest and not at the 


offertory or right after the conse- 
cration. The priest who offers the 
Mass is to give Communion to the 
people, although he may be helped 
by other priests. Such a direction 
does not take away the possibility, 
for a reasonable cause, of receiving 
Communion immediately before 
or after Mass, but it does indicate 
the desire of the Church that Com- 
munion be received more fruitfully 
and with greater realization; that 
Holy Communion is a most vital 
part of the sacrificial banquet that 
we call the Mass. 

A number of revisions in the 
Mass are evidently intended as 
simplifications. The preparatory 
prayers, called “foot prayers,” at 
the beginning of Mass will be 
omitted on some par- 
ticularly when ashes, palms, or 
candles are blessed. The Nicene 
Creed will not be said or sung as 
often as before. At the end of Mass 
the regular formula will be, “Ite, 
missa est’ (Go, the Mass _ is 
ended.) When a procession follows 
the Mass or when absolution at a 
requiem Mass is to take place after 
Mass, the last Gospel is omitted. 
At solemn high Masses the cele- 
brant will not read the Epistle and 
Gospel which are sung by the sub- 
deacon and deacon of the Mass 
respectively. 

The new changes are most prob- 
ably only a step in the revision of 
the liturgy. Much more could have 
been done and undoubtedly will be 
undertaken by the coming Ecu- 
menical Council. At the present 
time, however, it will not be neces- 
sary to buy new missals or new 
breviaries, although corrected mis- 
sals and breviaries will be much 
more convenient to use. 

Those who assist at daily Mass 
may have to keep up with calendar 
changes either through announce- 
ments by 


occasions, 


the priest or through 
notices on the parish bulletin board 
or weekly announcement bulletin. 
With this help the Mass can be 
found. 

It is possible that some may look 
upon the new look in the Church’s 
liturgy with some disfavor. “What, 
more changes?” Such _ revisions, 
however, as the new code are indi- 
cations of the Church’s vitality. 
The Church is moving ahead to 
meet the needs of the times. 

—RocerR MATZERATH, S.A. 
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mission worked on a “preacl 
guide,” to assure that the time of 
Great Mission would not be wast 
The speakers were prepared to | 
sent a sustained and coordinated « 
phasis on Catholic dogma. 

“Pat and Mike stories should 
be told from the pulpit,” said a pri 
inent layman in his recommen 
tions. “That day has long past. Si 
stories particularly offend educa 
people.” 

The preparations for the 14 
mons to be delivered during the t 
week mission culminated in a th 
day study period at the Cardin 
residence. Priests from 21 religi 
communities as well as_ dioce 
clergy attended this seminar. 

So that the priests could gauge 


r’s 
he 


d. 


spiritual temperature, the “sociolog 


committee,” under Fr. Lalonde < 
ducted a survey of Catholic Montr 
It was an extensive project and 


Lalonde had the help of 300 voli 


teers, including sociologists, psych 
gists, and town planners. The vol 
teers amassed 1,293 fully complet 
reports, or enough to show that 
would not h 
more 


sential conclusions 
varied with even 
sampling. 

The survey sought to understa 
the attitude of the laity towards t 
faith and towards the clergy. 
findings were not made public | 
were used as a guide in the parish 

“In some parts of the city Christ 


extens!v 


l 

ne 
he 
ut 


life is still intense,” the Cardinal to! 


the priests, “but other sections 


strongly affected by ideas quite co: 


trary to the Faith. Hence the need 
rekindling and of fostering a genu 
religious sense in all the faithful.” 


“It is because it aims at reachin 


the entire Catholic population sim 
taneously and everywhere that | 
Great Mission of 1960 is, and has 
be, a community undertaking in ev 
gelization. It is, and has to be, 
extraordinary apostolic activity.” 
Posters and placards with 
simple message “God is our Fath 
appeared in 20 languages, includ: 
Chinese, Japanese and Russian. Au 
mobile stick 
proclaiming the message. Similar sig 
were posted in barbershops, rest 


windshields carried 


rants and police stations. 

By early 1960, the public wv 
aware of the imminence of the G: 
Mission. A non-Catholic councillor 
a suburban town wrote an article 
the local paper under the headii 
“What is happening to our Cath 
friends?” In the article, he said, “\ 
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THE COLLEGE cage campaign is off 
and running and in its early stages 
has generated considerably more than 
g interest in the Big Ten, Ohio 


passi 
Jerry 


Stat’ and 
Luc 

Se'dom, if ever, in the last fifty 
year’ of hardwood competition has a 
youn; player attained so much in so 
brie! a span. A sensational sophomore, 
Jerry had earned the respect of every- 
one 1 the rugged Big Ten conference 
befo 2 he had registered a point. 

T is was last winter, his first in 
vars -y ball. His accomplishments at 
this stage are such that he has left 
him: -If lean pickings in the way of 
futue basketball ambitions. 

A a soph, he paced Ohio State to 
the NCAA and Big Ten titles, and 
led he United States Olympic squad 
to th » championship via an undefeated 
(8-() record. 

lh the Olympics at Rome during the 
sum aer, Lucas scored 136 points for 
an ight game average of 17.0 as the 
Americans cleaned up all opposition 
wit], scores that rose to monumental 
tota's of over 100 points in five of the 
eigiit games. 

\ccentuating the performance of 
Lucas was the fact that this squad 
coached by Pete Newell of the Uni- 
versity of California was regarded as 
the most formidable ever assembled 
for Olympic competition. 

comparative youngster in the 
pressurized atmosphere of Olympic 
nevertheless 


more specifically 


competition, Lucas 
proved to be the squad’s most con- 
sistent operative. Time and »gain he 
rallied the squad and is said to have 
revolutionized the international game 
by scoring in double figures with tip- 
ins for the bulk of his points. 

He reached his absolute apex, it is 
believed, in the final game against 
Brazil. In this contest, the Buckeye 
All-America had treaded the nets for 
18 points by halftime. What was most 
amazing was the fact that he had 
taken only two shots from the floor 
up to that point. Seven of his 
baskets were tip-ins. While the United 
States had a superb starting quintet, 
quality of play deteriorated badly 
when the alternates entered the game. 
When Lucas was relieved, the attack 
sputtered and often stalled. 

This winter Lucas is ably abetted 
by an Ohio State squad that is back 
alnost in its entirety. This includes 
eleven members of last year’s cham- 
pionship team. Lucas led the Buck- 
scoring in 25 of the 28 


= 


eves in 
gemes and shared top honors with 


uary 1961 





SPORTS py soe canice 


Larry Siegfried on another occasion. 
Lucas ended his soph season by 
amassing 710 points for a 26.3 
average. 

Success of this nature 
pressure, and only an athlete with 
strong character usually can survive. 
But ability to handle pressure appears 
to be a part of Lucas’ make-up. At 
least a glimpse of his background 
would seem to testify to the statement. 

In high school, he was one of the 


mounts 


most proclaimed prospects extant, 
breaking every conceivable record at 
Middletown, Ohio Hi. His team won 
the state championship two years in 
a row, winning 76 consecutive garnes 
before losing in the state tournament 
semi-finals while in quest of a third 
title when Jerry was a senior. 
Difficult as it is to imagine, the 
defeat was the only losing game in 
which this dedicated 20 vear old 
participated since he got his first 





Jerry Lucas a top student too. 
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glimpse of a basketball in the tender 
era of a fourth grader. His elementary 
and junior high teams went through 
unscathed as did his freshman team 
at Ohio State. 

With a habit of winning such as 
this, it was little wonder then that 
some 150 colleges joined the chase 
for his services as a court star. Upon 
matriculating at Ohio State, his 
worries. and the pressure were over, 
or so he thought. Ensuing develop- 
ments, however, otherwise. 
The interest he generated in the sport 
and in himself back in Middletown 
now came on to haunt him. Chartered 
trains and busses became the vogue 
whenever and wherever Jerry took to 
the court. 

It is seldom, of course, that an 
athlete of his dimensions arrives on 
the scene. Physically, he has every- 
thing. He is 6 foot 9 and easily carries 
his 222 pounds. He has speed, grace 
and almost perfect coordination. 
Rarely is he caught out of position 
and his passing and handoffs are as 
much a contribution to team play as 
his versatile ability to score. 

With such an accent on athletics, it 
would seem improbable that he would. 
measure of 


proved 


attain any considered 
success as a student. On the contrary, 
however, he had achieved the dis- 
tinguished status of an A student in 
high school. At Ohio State he is en- 
rolled in the School of Business and 
he continues to maintain an average 
grade of 3.65 out of a possible 4. 
Unlike most of the great cage stars 
of the past like Bob Cousy and Bill 


Russell of the World Champion 
Boston Celtics; Wilt “The Stilt” 
Chamberlain, of the Philadelphia 


Warriors: and Oscar “Big O” Robert- 
son, Cincinnati Royals, Lucas has said 
that he will not pursue a pro career 
in basketball. He prefers. instead. to 
make his livelihood in business ad- 
ministration for which he is 
trained in college. 

If Ohio State is to be seriously chal- 
lenged the pressure is sure to come 
from nearby Indiana in the same con- 
ference. The Hoosiers, it will be re- 
handed the future national 
champs a resounding 99-82 defeat 
near the end of the campaign, to cli- 
max the season with an 11 game win- 


being 


called, 


ning streak. 

As was the case last winter, Indi- 
ana may well be Ohio State's closest 
competition in the national scene. 

Ohio State, however, is not overly 
concerned with the Hoosiers for two 
reasons. First, Indiana is again barred 
from NCAA competition, and sec- 
ond, Lucas looms even larger on the 
basketball horizon. t 
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cannot help but encourage them more 
intensely during this effort towards a 
better Christian life in these times 
when their spiritual values are men- 
aced.” 

There were other signs of encour- 
agement. A committee of professional 
journalists and public relation special- 
ists was formed to spread the news of 
the mission to the press, radio and 
television. All outlets responded in a 
good spirit. 

By the eve of the mission, there 
was a general awareness of what was 
about to happen. As the church bells 
rang out the message that the mission 
was about to begin, a congregation 
of 5,000 gathered in Notre Dame du 
Montreal. At 7 p.m., on March 5, 
after the bells were stilled, the Rosary 
was recited in French and then in 
English and Italian. The prayers in 
three languages were offered for the 
success of the Great Mission. 

The Cardinal set an exhausting 
pace during the next two weeks. He 
visited schools, hospitals, the courts, 
city hall, several places of business 
and Bordeaux Jail, a prison which 
also has a wing for mental prisoners. 
It was his second visit to the prison 
within four months. As Archbishop of 
Montreal, he makes a visit every New 
Year's Day. 

On this special mission visit, he 
walked through the prison talking to 
many of the 750 inmates and offering 
them encouragement and hope. He 
kept his conversation light and cheer- 
ful. To one cluster of prisoners, which 
included a number of burglars, he 
said that “God knows your greatest 
secrets, even about those of you who 
like to work in the dark.” 

As usual, he was serenaded by the 
prison choir. He praised the men for 
their fine performance. And then he 


quipped, “Your choir has been get- 
ting bettter and better in the ten 
years I've been coming here. I hope 
it’s not the same one.” The men, who 
don't hear much humor, laughed at 
themselves. 

In the parishes, the grassroots work 
of the mission had begun. Volunteer 
groups were formed around the nuclei 
of the most active Catholics. In turn, 
they sought to interest all Catholics 
within the confines of the parish to 
take part in the mission. Most often, 
this invitation was extended by a 
phone call from one of the volun- 
teers. 

“The Great Mission,” the volunteers 
were told, “is not a question of con- 
version ‘en bloc’ nor of great surging 
towards the confessional or the Com- 
munion rail. It does not mean either, 
the sowing of panic by exploiting their 
fear of death or of Hell. Still less is 
it a question of appealing to a reli- 
gious sentimentalism which leads to 
purely superficial devotion.” Rather, 
explained the mission organizers, “the 
Great Mission is an invitation to con- 
sider the value of religion, that is, 
the bond which unites men to God.” 

This theme of the Great Mission 
was emphasized at every opportunity. 
For the first time, the Cardinal had a 
signed article in the English morning 
daily Montreal Gazette. Under the 
title “For Men of Goodwill... The 
Great Mission,” he stated the reasons 
for the mission. 

“Christian life today,” he said, “is 
not as fervent as it was even a genera- 
tion ago. The home is no longer a 
place where parents exercise a sacred 
authority over their children. In many 
homes it is the children who direct 
the family.” 

The Cardinal exhorted the readers 
to be “men and women of prayer.” 

The mission itself, with its emphasis 
on dogma, drew a quick response 
from the laity. One Jesuit father re- 
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ported this view from a laym 

“Until now, the parish mission 
had attended were built chiefly 
fear: fear of sin, fear of hell, fea: 
death, fear of judgment. This is g 


up to a point. But I get more mileog 


out of the new emphasis.” 


The overall effect of the Great }. i 


sion is too intangible to be measu 
statistically. But Fr. Lalonde, in 
final report, noted that the miss 
increased by 90 per cent the atte 
ance at some services. In some 
stances, the congregation was fow 
five times greater than at other pa 
devotions of a similar nature. Th 
are known cases of people return 


to the Sacraments after an absence 


more than 50 years. 


The Great Mission closed on Ayr 


10, 1960. At the close, as at 
beginning, it ended with services 
all parishes at the same hour. 
churches were linked by radio fo 
final “Hour of 
Leger’s voice was carried to 120,( 
of the faithful in the churches. 
“We are gathered,” he said, 

one large diocesan family. May 


supernatural experience of the Gre: 
Mission produce among us clos 


bonds of charity and unity. May th 
bonds be lasting and effective. 
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belief came to light—and this on bot 
sides of the Atlantic. It was decid 
that we should explore (unofficial: 
the possibility of a reconciliation of 
body of Anglicans with the Apostoli 


See. It was thought that it might 
possible to form a Transitional Chu: 
and absorb other Anglicans wh 
consciences were being strained 
these vital matters. Furthermore, 
appeared obvious that if one-half 
the efforts exerted in the Protest 


direction had been directed towa:! 


the Catholic and Roman Church 
the Orthodox Church our _ pili: 
might have been different. 

For eight months the matter wu 
in the hands of competent people 
authority: it was dealt with at 
levels and in different parts of | 
globe. The questions of marr 
clergymen, vernacular liturgy, a 
English traditions were gone ii 
thoroughly. Seriously and sympath: 
cally the study went forward. But 
was deemed impracticable and 


for the good of the Universal Chur / 


at this time in history. It must 
crystal clear that this was not 
arbitrary no. 

The many months involved in th« 
explorations make a number of thin 
clear; 1) All practical efforts towai 


Unity.” Cardin 
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reunion by the Anglican Re-Union 
Societies are now made futile; 2) For 
our generation and maybe others yet 
to come, the thought of re-union, as 
a body, of some Anglicans with the 
Romain Catholic Church is out of the 
question; 3) the present Anglican po- 
especially its commitments in 


sitio! 
the «cumenical field, makes any re- 
traction of a Protestant stand un- 
thin} ble. 


I .new now where I stood; and it 
seless to live in a world of fan- 


Was 

tasy. At the conclusion of these nego- 
tiati ns, my next step was clear. I 
was eceived on August 22, 1959, in 
the ‘ hurch of St. Saba, Rome, by the 
Rev rend Charles Boyer, S. J., in the 
pres nee of several of the Graymoor 
Frias and the Ladies of Bethany. A 
few lays later I was confirmed in St. 
Pete's. 


© ve day in mid-September, Father 
Bov: r, S. J., and I were received in a 
priv te audience of the Holy Father 
in | s study at Castel Gandolfo for 


twe: ty minutes. This was indeed the 
welcome home and, for me, a realiza- 
tion of the word, “That they may all 
be one.” 


mien — 


Voices From The Past 


Contrnued from page 9 
evolution—Darwin, Huxley, and 
Hacckel—were also champions of the 


materialistic outlook on life. Some of 
them denied the inspired character of 
the Bible; others even denied its his- 
torical reliability. Therefore, when 
Darwin asserted that in the course of 
time living beings are becoming more 
and more complex than their primi- 
tive ancestors, many people under- 
stood this principle of evolution as an 
attack on the Biblical account of 
man’s origin. In other words, the lit- 
eral understanding of the Biblical ac- 
count of man’s creation seemed to be 
under attack. 

Two extreme reactions to the scien- 
tists were Modernism and Funda- 
mentalism. Modernism was a_ heresy 
which claimed that the Bible was a 
beautiful book but that it was based 
on myths. Fundamentalism argued 
that every word of the Bible must be 
understood literally and that there 
could be no harmony between the 
Bible and science. 

\mong Catholic theologians there 
were those who saw the danger of 
these two extremes. They pointed out 
thai a type of evolution which did 
not deny that God was the Creator 
an’ which allowed for the spirituality 
of the human soul would not be in 
opposition to any declared teaching 
of the Church. In 1909 the Biblical 
Co nmission of the Catholic Church 
de: lared that the creation of man by 
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God and the fall of man through 
original sin were among the elements 
of true history related in the book of 
Genesis. In 1950 the encyclical Hu- 
mani Generis of the late Pope Pius 
XII stated that the question of the 
evolution of the human body is one 
left open for study by experts in the 
field but that we must hold as de- 
fined truths the spirituality of the 
human soul and the origin of mankind 
from the original pair, Adam and Eve. 
It is evident, of course, that a purely 
materialistic evolution is something 
that no Catholic may hold to. 

A conflict between the Bible, prop- 
erly understood, and scientific facts 
is inconceivable. It would amount to 
a contradiction between truth and 
truth—which is impossible. Whatever 
friction there has been between scien- 
tists and Biblical scholars has often 
resulted from personal opinions of the 
scientists rather than from scientific 
facts. On the other hand, some Bibli- 
cal scholars have been mistaken in 
making the book of Genesis a text 
book of biology rather than what it 
truly is—an inspired but popular ac- 
count of creation which could be un- 
derstood by people uneducated in 
science. 

As a matter of fact many recent 
discoveries by prehistorians in Bibli- 
cal lands have uncovered so manv 
facts supporting the Bible as a _his- 
torical document that the older at- 
tacks on the Bible by earlier material- 
istic scientists have faded away. A 
respectful attitude of scientists toward 
the Bible is now the case. 

In conclusion, we may offer the 
following harmony between the Bibli- 
cal and the scientific account of man’s 
origin. After the creation of our first 
parents and their fall, more than 
100,000 years ago, their descendants 
separated and migrated. Subsequent- 
ly they had scattered far and wide 
over the earth, living in vastly dif- 
ferent climatic conditions and pursu- 
ing various ways of life. 

This whole course of this history 
and of man’s earthly wanderings 
through time, derives its meaning 
insofar as it is the record of God's 
dealings with mankind from the crea- 
tion of the first man to the creation 
of the Church. “For here.” as Chris- 
topher Dawson writes, “at one mo- 
ment of time and space there occurs 
an event of absolute value and _ in- 
comparable significance for all times 
and all peoples. Amid the diversity 
and discontinuity of human civiliza- 
tion there appears One who is one 
and the same for all men and for all 
ages: in whom all the races and tra- 
ditions of man find their common 
center.” t 
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Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S 
BREAD 


What a blessed work 
you do when you 
help a young man to 


become a priest! 


Help the Graymoor 
Friars train young 


men for the 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
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TELEVISION 


Ir IS UNFORTUNATELY true that in 
the arts a technical advance does 
not necessarily mean a qualitative 
improvement. The great technical 
developments in movie making that 
followed World War II have not, for 
instance, eliminated the defects that 
seem inseparable from mass_ enter- 
tainment; they have, in fact, made 
it possible for the movies to be bad 
in new and extravagant ways. Simi- 
larily, television comedy has come a 
long way technically since the days 
when Milton Berle virtually monopo- 
lized it, but in the process it had 
become cripplingly audience- and 
rating-conscious. 

The resulting mediocrity is due 
in great part to an inadequate defini- 
tion of comedy. Comedy to be prop- 
erly understood must be realized in 
its esthetic, social, psychological, 
philosophic and moral dimensions. 
This means that at its best it is 
seriously engaged with life, no matter 
how hilarious or farcical it may in- 
cidentally be. Most of us, however, 
think of comedy as a form of enter- 
tainment that puts the least possible 
strain on our minds while it makes 
us laugh. Its practical value, from 
this point of view, is that it relaxes 
our tensions and dissipates our bore- 
dom and frustrations—which puts it 
on a level with tranquilizers and 
scotch whisky. 

NO LAUGHING MATTER 

We do not, in short, expect very 
much from comedy, and so it is not 
odd that the choice evening hours 
are so given over to domestic come- 
dies like The Donna Reed show, 
Bachelor Father, The Danny Thomas 
show, Leave it to Beaver, Father 
Knows Best and The Nelson Family. 
This kind of comedy may be harmless 
enough, and on occasion even genu- 
inely funny, but it is not very 
seriously engaged with life. Its 
realism is only superficial and the 
domestic life it reflects is idealized 
and sentimentalized. Even first-rate 
comics like Peter and Mary Hayes 
do little with this form that hasn’t 
already been done by a host of in- 
ferior performers. 

If you want to understand comedy 
you must realize that it is a kind 
of criticism of life, that it employs 
wit and humor to reveal prejudice, 
folly, cupidity, sentimentality, arro- 
gance, snobbery, selfishness, stupid- 
ity, lust and the various other forms 
of irrationality and moral deviation. 
For instance, the old Gleason-Carney- 
Meadows Honeymooners show—one 


of the classics of television comedy— 
was a superb criticism of the selfish- 
ness, sentimentality, arrogance, stu- 
pidity and general vulgarity of a 
segment of big-city life. 
Unfortunately, the kind of comedy 
that is critically and seriously engaged 
with life does not necessarily get 
high ratings. This is one reason why 
Sid Caesar and Steve Allen no longer 
regular programs and why 
Henry Morgan never got into the 
major leagues of television at all. 
First rate comedy, particularly when 
it verges on satire, steps on people’s 
toes and demands, besides, a men- 
tally alert and relatively objective 
audience. The public has to be edu- 
cated to like it, and sponsors under- 
standably balk at financing this edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, the pros- 
pect of a mentally alert and objective 


have 


Bob Hope belongs to the wisecrack school 
of humor. 


audience is a rather frightening one 
for a sponsor—it’s too hard to manipu- 
late it. 

Sponsors know they are much safer 
with the wisecrack humor of Bob 
Hope, Groucho Marx and Eve Arden, 
with the surefire zaniness of Red 
Skelton, Buddy Hackett and_ Jerry 
Lewis, with the comfortable home- 
spun humor of Tennessee Ernie 
Ford, Charlie Weaver and Andy 
Griffith, or with the relaxed pleas- 
antries of Jack Paar and Dean Mar- 
tin. These entertainers may not get 
far beneath the surface of the Ameri- 
can scene, but at the same time they 
are not likely to antagonize the spon- 
sors potential customers. 

The inevitable reaction from this 
rating-wary comedy is the very so- 
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phisticated, audacious and someti; 
shocking humor of comics like A 
Saul, Lenny Bruce, Shelley Bern 
Jonathan Winters, Elaine May 

Mike Nichols. These performers 

variously referred to as “cool,” “d 
“offbeat,” and “sick.” For oby 
reasons they tend to be night 
performers whom television audie 
get only occasional glimpses of. 

whatever one may think of tl 
they make it easier to underst 
some of the things that are w 
with conventional comedy. 


THE PLUS SIDE 

Of course, the situation coulk 
worse. Art Carney is. still 
though he is not as good as he 
in his Honeymooner days. In s 
parts of the country Phil Silvers 
still be seen Bilk« 
characterization in the grand c 
tradition of fast-talking con n 
Silvers’ new program may not be 
to his old army show, but he is 
a marvel of energy and timing. Da 
ayes first appearance was 
promising and his satire on televi 
commercials was excellent. Sid C: 
sir, Jonathan Winters and § 
Allen are apparently available 
guest appearances. If we must | 
panel shows it is no doubt bette 
have them conducted by some 
like Ernie Kovacs. And if Jack Be 
and Burns and Allen are rather 
fashioned they at least provide 
sentimental link with the 
radio comedy that already seems 
be light years behind us. 

In the meantime 
esting things being done with 
animated cartoon. Shows like Qi 
Draw McGraw, Huckleberry Ho 
and The Flintstones are refres!} 
departures from the conventi 
realism of the Walt Disney type 
cartoon in which the animation 
to be as lifelike as possible. The 1 
cartoons are more abstract and 
imagine, can be made more che: 
and quickly. But the important tl 
is that more imagination and int 
gence have into them. 
Flintstones, in tact, is a comic critic 
not only of domestic life in 1 
twentieth century America but 
the programs that sentimentally 
tort that life on the television scr 

The potentialities of the cart 
for satirical commentary appeal 
be unlimited. It has been appa: 
all along that the animators are 
lowed much greater freedom 
treatment than are human perform 
It would be ironic indeed if, as a 
sult of the censorship of sponsors : 
networks, the whole burden of co 
criticism were ultimately thrown uj 
them. —Joun P. S$ 
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Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 masses 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed 


loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. said each year for the living and the dead. 


The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 


Spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 


Why not enroll yourself and your family! Graymoor Friars. 


PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as | have indicated below: 


Full payment $__ __. Partial payment $ 


_ Living 


"Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 





Enrolled by___ Berane cae toni 





Street 





City a eoes ____ State 











—— 


NEVER A DEFERRED PAYMENT IN 33 YEARS 


Let the Graymoor Annuity Plan 
provide you with untroubled 
years ahead and the consolation, 
on your death, of having left 
of your substance to continue 
the work of the church on earth. 


Provides security in old age. 


2. Every six months, you receive 
interest on your investment. 


a a a a a em ee ee ee ee es ee ees es ee 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Garrison, N. Y. 
Without obligation, send me further information 
about your Graymoor Annuity Plan. 





Address 





| 
| 
| 
: 
Name Age 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City Zone State 








Use your bank savings 


to spread the 
Kingdom of God 








on earth and still 
enjoy comfortable 
living for the 


rest of your life 


3. Eliminates commissions, legal 
fees and inheritance taxes. 


After you are gone, the Friars 
will use the original savings which | 
you invested: 


|. To build churches and mission, 
schools. a | 





2. To educate deserving young. 
men for the missionary priest- | ges 
hood. 


The best investment for 
TIME AND ETERNITY. | 


For information and booklet write to: 
Very Reverend Father Angelus, S.A. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











